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The Outlook. _ 





One of the ablest of our contemporaries, refer- 
ring to the posthumous exposure of pecuniary corrup- 
tion in a late trusted citizen of Brooklyn, calls the evil 
of which that case was only one manifestation, “ the 
dry-rot of the time.’’ The description is a justone. A 
process of moral decomposition has been going on for 
years in our society, hidden beneath the folds of per- 
sonal respectability and outward decorum. It is hard 
to say where this interior and invisible rot may not 
show itself next. At the same time, he is a superficial 
observer who draws from this state of facts an infer- 
ence of despair. There is moral vitality enough in our 
system to expel this disease from the body-politic, and 
to restore soundness to brain and heart and limb. The 
coming men in our public service will respond to the 
instinctive demands of the people for a restoration of 
official purity in our affairs. General Hawley—who, 
by the way, is inevitably one of our coming men— 
met the case perfectly in his recent speech on the 
Centennial celebration. He described “the Centen- 
nial Board of Finance” as being composed of men 
“above even suspicion iu their fidelity. Not a dollar,” 
he added, “of the million we need can be disbursed 
without their approval of the sum and the purpose. 
Perhaps I blush a little in feeling that it may not be 
out of place to give you these assurances of integrity. 
The management of even this national and patriotic 
enterprise cannot escape all errors of judgment. But 
if the people discover a corrupt breach of trust on the 
part of any person charged with this sacred duty, they 
shall only shoot him on the spot.’’ That is the watch- 
ward for the hour. The same penalty which a dozen 
years ago was to be visited on the man who should 
haul down the flag is now to be meted out to him who 
shall ** misapply”’ money that does not belong to him. 
This is the new species of treason which we have to 
fight against. Long live the Republic! But it cannot 
live long if its frame be eaten away by “the dry-rot 
of the time.” 


’ 


PY. tt 

Among the distinguished persons of an assein- 
blage not long since convened at Albany, was one 
whom the newspapers described as “the President of 
Union University.”’ The latter part of this phrase is 
as yet unfamiliar to us; but it is not a meaningless 
one, and it is the token of a quiet but very important 
educational movement which has lately gone forward 
in this State to a most gratifying success. Union Col- 
lege we all know of. Itis famous. It has turned out 
famous men. It has a distinguished history. But of 
late years it has been unfortunate; and burdened by 
fatal perplexities, and dwindling in numbers, it has 
seemed to be surrendering the field to its rivals. In its 
darkest hour it called to its presidency one of its own 
sons—a young man of boundless energy and enter- 
prise, and of great administrative capacity. President 
Potter proves to be the master of the situation; and by 
his bold conception and brilliant execution of a project 
to transform Union College into Union University, he 
has roused the enthusiasm of graduates and under- 
graduates, and started the institution upon a new 
career of wider usefulness and fame. His plan has all 
the simplicity and obviousness of a stroke of genius. 
Lying within a few miles of each other, near the head 
of navigation upon the Hudson, are three cities—Sche- 
nectady, Troy, Albany. Though conventionally sepa- 
rate, they are really welded into one by the telegraph 
and the rail-car. Not one of these cities has a Univer- 
sity; but each has, in a high state of prosperity, some 
one of the several parts of a University. The firsttown 
has a college for all kinds of under-graduate instruc- 
tion; thesecond has an admirable Polytechnic School ; 
the third has a Medical College and a Law School— 
both in the highest degree efficient and flourishing. 
Why not combine these fragments of a University, 
and make a whole one? Such was the illuminating 
and fruitful suggestion of President Potter. The idea 
has been taken. The deed has been done. There is 
such a thing as Union University—young, but made 
up of parts that are old. All the omens point to a 
future for it bountiful in honor and advantage. 


—— +e 
Nature affords us no narcotic by which to put 


to sleep a just claim that has once got a fair hearing in 
the world, It is for this reason, we suppose, that we 





£0 on discussing and discussing—in spite of ourselves— 
the claim that women shall have equal rights with 
men in the colleges and universities of America. It 


will not do to vote this subject a great bore. That 
taunt never yet quenched a righteous cause; and 


people who will not be just need not hope to be pro- 
tected from great bores. In all the recent talk upon 
‘*co-education,’? nothing has met our eyes on the con- 
servative side that has seemed to us more candid and 
sensible than the views presented at Mount Holyoke 
by Professor William 8S. Tyler, of Amherst College. 
Without undertaking an exhaustive examination of 
his address, we wish to call attention to two or three 
points of some novelty. In the first place, this eminent 
member of the Amherst Faculty made the rather start- 
ling announcement that he and his colleagues were 
fully in favor of accepting the experiment of co-edu- 
eation in their college, but were overruled in a very 
extraordinary manner. ‘We were willing to try the 
experiment,” says Professor Tyler. Why did they not, 
then? ‘‘We were overruled by the trustees and the 
students, who, being either more conservative and iess 
gallant than the Faculty, combined against us, and of 
course outnumbered us.’’ We will say nothing of the 
attitude of the trustees in this case; but that of the 
students is very noteworthy. It is doubtless true that 
the bitterest opponents of the admission of young 
ladies to the colleges are the very young gentlemen 
who are already in them. This we say from personal 
acquaintance with students in several of the colleges 
where co-education has been threatened or actually 








introduced; and any one may satisfy himself of the | 


truth of our remark by looking over the college-jour- 
nals now published by the students themselves. How 
is this to be accounted for? Are the young gentlemen 
now in our colleges tlagrantly antipathetic to the com- 
pany of young ladies, and possessed by a morbid un- 
willingness to be seen in their company? Not very 
much. The principal reason seems to be derived from 
a fear that the college to which they belong will be 
lowered in the estimation of ‘ the fellows ” in the other 
colleges; and that they will be shamed by being mem- 
bers of ‘‘a mixed college.”’ So near as we can make it 
out, this is a subtle and whiskered manifestation of 
sheepishness, not unlike that which the same persons 
probably felt when they were smaller boys, and were 
punished at scheol by being compelled to sit with the 
girls. Whatever may be the reason, the fact stated by 
Professor Tyler as being actual at Amherst can be veri- 
fied at all the other colleges. The boys are afraid that 
they wi)l have to sit with the girls, and that the boys 
in the “‘unmixed”’ colleges will point the finger of 
scorn at them. But the next statement of Professor 
Tyler is even more remarkable. After sayimg that the 
Aimherst Professors were willing to try the experi- 
ment, he adds: ** But we expeeted the experiment to 
fail. Do youask why? Not because we do not believe 
there are many young women who are fully capable 
of competing with young men in the studies of the ex- 
isting college curriculum. Facts prove the contrary. 
Not because we fear the effects on the morals of the 
young men. On the contrary, I believe their morals 
and manners would be improved by association with 
the other sex. If the experiment were really and per- 
manently successful, it would be one of the most cer- 
tain and effectual methods of exorcising from our col- 
leges some barbarous customs that have come down 
from the dark ages, and introducing the courtesies and 
refinements of Christian civilization. Not for these 
reasons, but for the same reason that we expect the 
woman suffrage movement to be a failure, viz., Be- 
cause women—women generally—the truest, purest 
and best of the sex—do not wish for the right of 
suffrage, and that because their unerring instincts 
and intuitions tell them they would lose more 
than they would gain by the change. So women 
generally—women in New England, the truest, pur- 
est and best of the sex everywhere—do not wish 
for co-education. Mothers in our most cultured and 
refined families do not wish it for their daughters. 
And daughters, the genuine daughters of such mothers 
—matribus, pulchris, pulchriores filia—do not wish it 
for themselves.”’ This is the main idea of Professor 
Tyler’s very strong and plausible address; and all his 
other remarks ure but amplifications and illustrations 
of this. We think that no enlightened friend of co- 
education will be afraid to join issue on the authen- 
ticity and the logical gonsequences of the fact therein 
alleged, 





TWO PORTRAITS. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


YAN you lavish nothing better 

/ On the lady who has gone 
Than your callow commonplaces 

Of “ Position,” “ Style,” and * Ton?” 
Does it lend her such distinction, 

This éclat of rank and pelf? 
I would rather you had shown me 

Genuine morsel of herself! 


* Brilliant social leader,” think you ? 

* Queen of Fashion,” and all that ? 

Somehow the complacent comment 
Strikes me as absurdly flat. 

I remember—now you say so— 
That a diamond brooch she wore, 

That her gloves were like her manners— 
Faultless.—Tell me something more: 


Tell me I was right to deem her 
Ample-natured, thoughtful, wise ; 
That an earnest woman really 
Drew me in those candid eyes ; 
That if I should come to know her 
She would justify my thought; 
Tell me this—or, if you cannot— 
Then, I pray you, tell me naught! 


ar 


Compliments like those you pay her 
Sound grotesquely under-bred ; 

I was hungering for manna— 
Wherefore dole me stones instead ? 

“ Woman of the world,” you dub her? 

* Clever, politic, au fait’? 

Such cheap phrase insults, believe me, 
Her we chatted with to-day. 


Well, we've sketched companion studies— 
This one vulgar, that divine ; 
How I'd like to have her tell us 
Which is truer, yours or mine! 
No twe see the same, ’tis certain ; 
Every man to his desire ; 
I prefer my own illusion : 
Clay—like yours—but mixed with fire! 





SPAIN OF TO-DAY. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


HE farce, called Republicanism, being acted 
now on the Peninsula, has never had but one 
possible end before it. Excepting the mixed races in 
Western Turkey, and the hide-bound hordes in Central 
Russia, there is no people in Europe so unfit for free 
institutions as the Spaniards. No man ever roughed it 
for three months among the wretched peasantry of 
Arragon or Catalonia, or Cordova or Seville, content- 
ing himself with their comfortless cabins, glassless 
windows, coarse fare, filthy beds and jolting vebicles, 
until habit made them endurable, who can have a 
doubt of this. , 

Spain, to a reader, is a beautiful country, filled with 
the soft charms and luxuriant loveliness of Italy; but 
to a traveler Spain is an altogether different land. It 
possesses neither softness of climate nor picturesque- 
ness of scenery. Beyond the Pyreneese valleys there 
are no forests. For hundreds of miles not a consider- 
able tree is to be seen. The verdure of Ireland, or of 
even our prairies, isunknown. There is, indeed, bold 
and diversified scenery, and upon the pale yellow of 
the desolate sierras the shadows of the clouds are made 
beautiful by the transparent atmosphere, but there is 
no herbage. The silence of the desert plains, where no 
bird sings, nor frog croaks, nor bee hums, nor insect 
chirps, is ghastly. But for the sudden appearance, 
after long distances have flagged the spirits, and tree- 
less moors wearied the eyes, of one of the grand old 
Moorish cities, built a thousand years ago, and where 
the streets, buildings, fountains and statues, as well as 
the costumes, habits, proverbs and life are the same as 
when Philip II. reigned, Spain would be the most tire- 
some of pon. tet For four hundred years not an im- 
provement has been made in the whole country except 
railways, and these the Spaniards hate. When Ferdi- 
nand died, a cloud of conservatism, which has thick- 
ened ever since, settled upon the people. Nothing 
could ever again be equal to what existed in his reign, 
and hence there is nothing old in which the true Cas- 
tilian does not delight, from transportation of mer- 
ehandise by brigand-driven trains of mules to the 
shameless debaucheries of the Bourbon rulers. 

“Not Isabella on the throne again?” asks the amazed 
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traveler of his companion in the creeping railroad-car. 
‘Why, she is disgracefully immoral! ”’ 

“True! true!’ replies the Spaniard, folding himself 
more closely within his manta. ‘The Queen was not 
always right, but she was a true Spaniard, and hers 
were Spanish vices.”’ 

This perfect indifference, this dislike of change, this 
“happy-go-lucky”? way of regarding the future, is 
manifest in every class and condition of society. Time 
is of no importance. Your train stops twenty minutes 
instead of one, or it breaks down, or the hour of start- 
ing is postponed. No matter. ‘‘ One can smoke one’s 
cigarritos as well in one place as another.’ ‘ Why fa- 
tigue yourself with being discomposed ?”’ 

So when you leave the rail and take the road. The 
diligence crawls along at four miles an hour, while the 
eoachman, in decorated velveteen and crushed som- 
brero, drives his horses with courteous words. ‘ For- 
ward there, José! To the left, Maria! More to the 
right, you leader!’ And when angry, “Goalong with 
God, you don! ” 

So in the cities. As you thread your way between 
whitewashed walls and over straw-littered pavements, 
there are no signs of life. In houses, streets, and 
churches, unless it be a saint’s day, there is no anima- 
tion. Even the beggar,lying on marble steps in the 
mid-day sun, is too inert to extend his hand for 
charity. If aman need money he earns it, but does 
not work again till it is spent. An orange and a 
dried herring will support life for a day: why should 
he crave? 

The universal politeness of all classes, among them- 
selves and towards each other, no doubt has its origin in 
this lethargic dislike of excitement. You enter a 
crowded railway carriage and every one makes room 
for you. You ask a question, and the answer returned 
will be of the utmost civility: you meet with an acci- 
dent, and a good Samaritan is at your side to take care 
of you. Nobody issues commands. Requests only are 
made. The porter at your inn you address as “His 
worsbip,’’ and ask him to be so gracious as to assist you 
in lifting’y dup .trunk. Mozo, hagame llsted el favor de 
Uevar mi maleta? The persistent beggar is not rudely 
denied. His excellency is implored for the love of God 
to pardon your lack of charity. Perddénenee lUlsted, por 
Dios, hermano, Andif you travel by second class or 
third, you observe that not an unwashed muleteer 
leaves without lifting his hat to each passenger, and ut- 
tering kindly, A Dios, seftores! 

Even the very traditions and legends, of which Span- 
ish folk-lore is full and which everybody believes, par- 
take of the same kindly character. The tarantuta, for 
example, which dwells in every rift cracked by the 
sun on the sandy hillsides in summer-time, was once a 
dancing-girl, whose irreverence led her to show her 
allurements while the Lord Jesus was passing by. He 
rebuked her by converting her to a lizard with the pic- 
ture of a guitar on its back, and said, ‘Let your bite 
henceforth cause every one to dance !’’ The serpent, too, 
that, swollen with pride, went erect out of Eden, and 
endeavored to bite the Infant Savior, was bidden by 
St. Joseph to crawl upon the ground, from which it 
has never since arisen. When «& baby smiles in its 
sleep, it is laughing at the angels Which it only can see; 
and when an old person has buz}ing in his ears, it is 
the sound of a leaf falling from t!*: tree of life. Even 
the legend of Tenovio, the Lord L#t{leton the younger 
of Spain, who, coming from a midnight orgie, encoun- 
tered his own funeral processicy: lat the hospital of 
Caridad, has in it nothing to distisi > the feelings. He 
was found next morning senseles4 om the church floor. 
From that time he was change#i,' lived in works of 
charity and mercy, endowed the 2ospital at his death, 
and was buried at the door umer a stone bearing 
this inscription: ‘*Here lies th¢. worst man in the 
world!” : 

The superstitions in Spain mec. one at every step. 
If sudden silence fall upon a comysfany, an angel is be- 
Heved to be passing by. The sacrament is spoken of 
as Sic Majestad, as if it were the king; and headaches 
and slight fevers are attributed to an oversight of Sic 
Majestad carried past. When, after prayer, the con- 
secrated wafer is placed in the mouth of a dying per- 
son, the priest, after a few minutes, approaches with a 
napkin, and asks, ‘‘ Ha pasado su Majestad?’’ (Has his 
majesty gone down?) 

Valencia, of which the cable now gives us daily ad- 
vices, lies in the midst of the Huerta, the most fertile 
district in Spain, in Europe, and perhaps in the world. 
Wheat is cropped here thrice in the year, oats five 
tinves, and lucerne is mown fifteen times. It has, in 
fact, no winter, and its summers are not intolerable. 
It was here that the Cid won his last victory, and 
where he received from the Moorish chieftain a gift of 
two beautiful slaves as a token of gratitude for having 
been permitted to bury his dead. The Cid would 
not see them. ‘Take them back,” he said; “ the wel- 
come of my wife, Ximena, awaits me, and no other 
charms can attract me!’’ It was here, too, that the 
great chieftain died, and the gate still stands out 
of which, upright in death, his corpse arrayed in 
armor, supported by two kuights, he rode forth as if 
ta battle. 

The spirit of those heroic days of the eleventh cen- 
tury has been long gone from Valencia. It is the ug- 
liest of towns, its cathedral tame, its churches poor, its 
gardens dilapidated, its river dried up, and its people 
aug surrounding peasantry ignorant and enervated. 
Once since the days of the Cid, when, in 1808, Napoleon 
attempted to convert Spain into a dependency of 


France, the people of Valencia, with all the rest of 
Spain, arose in mass against the invader. Armies were 
created, a free press was established, the peasantry 
formed themselves into guerilla bands, and in the girls 
and women the French soldiers found avenging furies. 
It looked as if the days of chivalry had returned. But 
the noble beginning had an ignoble end. And from 
that day the masses of the Spanish people have been 
the most abject of vassals. 





THE HOLIDAY. 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


SMALL and wizen-faced old man, 
But quick and active, as within 
Some quickening flow of joy began 
To stir the blood now slow and thin: 


Two little girls with beaming eyes, 

And feet that hardly touehed the ground— 
So fast the sweet sap seemed to nise 

Of a great gladness newly found: 


A long stroll, and the company 
Of grandsire for them all the way— 
Three so hilarious as these three 
You would not find in a whole day. 


They danced, they capered, and they ran ; 
They bounded up the flowery road. 

The two hands of the little man 
Were filled with blooms till they o’erflowed. 


And he, as childlike in his joy, 
Felt to the full their merriment; 
He was as happy as a boy 
On a long summer frolic bent : 


As if the winter of his age, 
So far gone, of a second spring 

Gave promise, and his pigrimage 
Renewed, new youthfulness would bring. 


No flower grows twice, but sweetly lays 
Its this-year’s fragrance by in store, 
That new flowers after many days 
May it inherit and have more. 


And I was glad this man to see, 

When younger men were in the mart 
Buying and selling and unfree— 

This gay old man so free of heart. 


The maids into his pleasant fare 
Plunged boldly and partook the best, 
And he was not unpleased to bear 
His best things open to their quest. 


He seemed to me like those late leaves 
That on a gnarled oak cling and cling, 

Till the new sap starts up and heaves 
Its storm of blossoms on the spring ; 


Which, seeing that the old-time mirth 
Still lives beneath a mask of brown, 
That earth is still a gladsome earth , 
Will gently from their place slip down. 








HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 





NO. S. 
FROM THE MACCAREES TO THE CHRISTIAN AGES. 


‘TE have stood upon the mountain-top of 

vision in the times of the Maccabees, and sur- 
veyed the mighty river of belief as to future retribu- 
tion, that bore a nation to victory and independence, 
through martyrdom and war. We have traced its 
sources in the Word and the dispensations of God in 
the Old Testament. 

We are now to trace it down to the development of 
Christianity, and the formation of the system of Chris- 
tian doctrine under the completed canon of the New 
Testament. 


/ 


DIVERSITY OF VIEWS. 

Up to the point at which we have arrived, we have 
found a clear belief in the resurrection, and the retri- 
butions of a future state, but no definite details as to 
the nature and duration of the punishment to be in- 
flicted on the wicked. It is, in fact, generally supposed 
that clear statements on these points are peculiar to 
Christianity. This, however, is not the fact. It is 
indeed true that authoritative declarations were first 
made by Christ and his apostles; but, as we have be- 
fore said, in the interval between the Maccabees and 
Christianity, all the leading forms of thought on these 
points which are now found in the Christian commu- 
nity were fully and vividly developed. This was not 
done, however, in the writings commonly called 
apocryphal, but in those designated as apocalyptic. 
The reason why these writings more fully considered 
these themes is found in the fact that they undertook to 
set forth in prophetic vision the coming of the Messiah, 
and the establishment of his kingdom. Of course this 
would involve a statement of the rewards of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked, analo- 
gous to the sublime statement found in the 25th chap- 





ter of Matthew of the coming of Christ, and the re- 





wards of his faithful fo!!owers, 


and the Paplebment of 
his enemies. mes 


BASIS OF APOCALYPTIC WRITINGS. 

These apocalyptic writings are based on the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament, and are intended to be a 
faithful development of the true system of the Bible. 
But here, as among modern authors, interpreters of 
prophecy differ among themselves. Hence it happens. 
that the winding up of all things is variously repre- 
sented, so far as the punishment of the wicked is con- 
cerned. By some they are represented as finally an- 
nihilated, by others as ultimately restored to holiness, 
and by still others as eternally punished. Hence, be- 
fore we come to Christ and his statements, we shall 
find that the public mind of the religious world had 
been intensely exercised with investigations on all the 
leading questions as to man’s eternal destiny. 


INFLUENCE OF APOCALYPTIC WRITINGS. 

Before we enter upon the history of Christian dis- 
cussions, it is of special importance that we familiar- 
ize ourselves with these earlier developments. They 
not only affected the age in which they were written, 
but also the Christian ages. Some even of the in- 
spired writings were greatly affected by one of these 
apocalyptic, writings—the book of Enoch. The infiu- 
ence of another, the sibylline verses, is visible in the 
Church for many centuries, as we shall see. 


OTHER AUTHORITIES. 

But before we enter upon a direct consideration of 
the teaching of these works, it is proper to say that 
these are not the only works by which we can fill up 
the representation of the thinking of this period. 
There are two other prominent Jews—Josephus and 
Philo—one of whom, as a historian, the other as a 
philosopher and commentator on Moses, will throw 
light on the opinions of the age. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PERIOD. 

It is expedient, also, before descending to details, to 
take a general view of the period of about three cen- 
turies between the Maccabees and the formation of the 
New Testament canon. The influence of the Macca- 
bean age runs across the whole, and there isa strange 
commingling of Jewish and Christian writings. The 
sibylline verses were begun by Jews and finished by 
Christians. The Jewish apocalypse of Ezra was pro- 
vided by Christians with a Christian introduction and 
close. It was not until the completion of the New 
Testament canon that all the elements needed for the 
full development of Christian doctrine in a pure form 
were in the hands of the Christian community. 


CHARACTER OF APOSTOLIC AGE. 

It is natural to suppose that the nearer we come to 
Christ and the apostles the purer and more full will 
be our statements of the true Christian doctrine as to 
retribution. Hence many carefully examine the writ- 
ings of the apostolic Fathers. This implies an utterly 
erroneous view of the real state of things in the apos- 
talic age, and up to the formation of the canon. The 
apostolic age was eminently the age of verbal testi- 
mony and of oral preaching. And yet very often it 
happens that the whole New Testament is in imagina- 
tion carried back to the days of Christ, just as we have 
it now in one volume. It is not realized that the 
earliest gospels, as we now have them, were not re- 
duced to writing till between the years 60 and 70 after 
Christ, and that the earliest epistle, the first of Paul 
to the Thessalonians, was not written earlier than the 
year 52. The gospels, epistles and apocalypse of John 
were not written till near the close of the century. 

FORMATION OF THE CANON. 

After the writing of the gospels and epistles and 
other books, another work still remained; to collect 
them, authenticate each of them,-and unite them in a 
volume, thus forming the canon of the New Testament. 
This work, too, was to be done for a wide geographical 
territory—for Europe, for Asia, and for Africa. West- 
cott, in his elaborate work on the canon, and else- 
where, has shown that this work was virtually, though 
not completely, done by the year 170 after Christ. 

What, then, was the state of things before that time? 
Beginning with the day of Pentecost, in the year 30 
till the year 60, none of our gospels were in existence, 
and after they were written, fora considerable time, 
many churches had but one gospel and one or two 
epistles, the number of each being gradually increased 
as fast as they could be copied and verified. 

If, then, it is asked, how was the gospel at first spread 
through the world? we reply by the living testimony 
of the original witnesses, who had been with Christ,. 
and who could testify to the great facts of his life, 
death, resurrection and ascension. It was, in fact, 
through this process of oral teaching that the gospels 
were finally formed, and by practice and selection 
condensed into their present limits. 


WRITTEN STANDARD. 


During this great- and long-continued work of oral 
teaching, before either gospel or epistle had been 
written, what was the supreme written standard of 
appeal? It was the Old Testament. The life of Christ 
was held up as the fulfillment of the Old Testament. 
Paul and the twelve alike assume this ground, and rea- 
son from the Scriptures to prove it. Westcott truly 
says, “The written gospel of the first period of the 
apostolic age was the Old Testament, interpreted by 
the vivid recoMection of the Savior’s ministry. The 
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preaching of the apostles was the unfolding of the 
law and of the prophets. ... . The knowledge of the 
teachings of Christ, and of the details of his life, to 
the close of the second century, were generally de- 
rived from tradition and not from writings. The gos- 
pels were not distinguished by this their prophetic 
title. The Old Testament was still the great store- 
house from which Christian teachers derived the 
sources of consolation and conviction.’’—Introduction 
to Gospels, p. 181, 


GREAT FACTS EXPLAINED. 


This view of the case is important in order to under- 
stand the reasons of a great fact, easily adverted to, 
and yet undeniable. That fact is this: The account of 
of the last judgment by Christ, and of the consequent 
retributions of eternal life, and eternal punishment, 
which in after ages has exerted more influence on the 
doctrine of the Church than all other parts of the Bible 
united, is not referred to at all in the writings of the 
apostolic Fathers, and is prominently brought forward 
for the first time in writing, in the latter part of the 
second century, by Justin Martyr and Irenzeus. This 
should not surprise us. This account of the judgment 
by our Lord is not found in but one gospel, that of 
Matthew, and this particular gospel the apostolic 
Fathers may have never seen. 

The general view given of this period may also ex- 
plain another characteristic fact, namely, the great 
variety of views held in it as to the final destiny of the 
wicked. Assuming the Old Testament as a standard, 
the everlasting life of the righteous is plainly taught. 
So also the punishment of the wicked in a future state 
is clearly declared; but the nature and duration of 
that punishment are not definitely and fully set forth. 
‘There are passages in the Old Testament which were 
regarded of old, and still are by many, as teaching the 
ultimate annihilation of the wicked. Other passages 
Were regarded as teaching their restoration after 
punishment, whilst others were regarded as teaching 
future eternal punishment. 

Having given these general views of the period, I 
shall set forth the history of opinions in the following 
order: 


1, The doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked. 
2. That of the restoration of the wicked. 
3. That of future eternal punishment. 


It is not necessary to say that the advocates of all of 
these doctrines hold to the eternal blessedness of the 
Tighteous, and to a just punishment of the wicked. 
But shrinking from endless misery, and regarding a 
final unity of all things in God as infinitely desirable 
and reasonable, some seek to gain it, either by final 
annihilatign of the wicked, or by their restoration to 


-obedience. 


in the first class I place Philo, and the author of the 
ascension of Isaiah; in the second, the authors of the 
apocalypse known as thesibylline verses; in the third, 
the author of the apocalypse of Enoch and of that of 
Esdras. 

To these I shall add the statements of Josephus as 
to the belief of the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes 
in his day. 

After this I shall consider the apostolic Fathers so- 
called; and then the Fathers up to the time of the 
development of the first Christian theological schools, 
out of which sprang a doctrine of restoration, which 
led to controversy of centuries, the effects of which 
are still universally felt. This great controversy will 
next claim our careful consideration. 


PHILO JUDEUS, AND ANNIHILATION. 

This eminent Jew was a result of the great in- 
tellectual movement of which we have spoken, and 
the center of which was Alexandria. He was a na- 
tive of this city, and was probably born twenty-five 
years before Christ,.a4nd had finished his education 
under the influence of the schools of Alexandria be- 
fore Christ appeared. But as he lived to an advanced 
age, he not only was developed cotemporaneously 
with him, but survived him, though in all probability 
he never came in contact with him. Certainly he 
never recognizes him. He was of a priestly family, 
and was a Pharisee. He was zealous beyond expres- 
sion for Moses, and regarded his law as the sum of all 
wisdom and destined for the human race. And yet he 
‘was learned in all the systems of Greek philosophy, 
but especially an admirer of Plato. He was also a 
man of influence in political life and in business, as 
‘was evinced by the fact that the Jews of Alexandria 
chose him as their representative to the emperor at 
Rome, to justify them with reference to a tumult that 
had taken place at Alexandria. There is no need at 
this time to speak of his principles of Scriptural in- 
-terpretation, except to say that they exerted for ages 
a profound influence on the Church through Origen 
and the theological school of Alexandria. But these 
principles have no influence on the question now be- 
fore us, as he speaks in accordance with the general 
principles of moral government, avd without any 
mystical interpretation of the Scriptures. Of him, 
Dollinger says: ‘‘ Philo represents the wicked as 
perishing with the dissolution of their bodies.” Others 
quote passages from him, representing the wicked as 
-surviving death and suffering in Hades. There are, 
however, passages that go beyond this. Hades was 
regarded as an abyssin the center of the earth. But 
Philo held that even the earth itself was to be de- 
-stroyed, and Hades and the wicked with it, probably 
4s the Stoics taught, by fire. This view is fundamental, 
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and is copiously set forth in his treatise on Provi- 
dence, § 34. 

There is a Providence that directs the obedient, and 
places rulers and judges over the disobedient, and 
by them corrects the contumacy of men, so that by 
obedience they may obtain honor from God for their 
Virtue. 

But providence is annihilated if the good things of 
the world are equaliy distributed so that the wicked 
always enjoy them.” 

In this we see the same line of thought that led the 
Psalmist, in Ps. lxxiii., to feel the need of retribution 
on the wicked who prosper in this world. The Psalmist 
says, accordingly, that they are ‘‘cast down into 
destruction in a moment, and utterly consumed with 
terrors,” when God awakes to judgment. Philo 
may have understood this to denote annihilation. At 
all events this is the final retribution on the wicked 
which he anticipates, for he proceeds to say: 


* But their fairest flower is withered by a just judge, by | 


their destruction when heaven and earth pass away.” 

He then shows that the prospect of divine retribution 
and of so fearful a final doom will destroy all the 
pleasures of a sinful life. As to the final destruction of 
the world he thus speaks: 

“The destruction of the world 3s to be ascribed to the 
judicial retribution of the Creator. Since the folly of sin 
corrupts the development of the moral nature of sinners, it 
impels the judge to retribution, although for a time he has 
judged it proper to sustain and nourish their corrupt and in- 
famous life.”’ 

He then sets forth the benevolent purpose of God in 
all of this forbearance: 

“ The eye of the judge does not overlook the burning of 
the mind set on fire by lascivious and unclean deeds, but 
rather like a father educating children. Now by fear and 
now by great gifts, he knows how to dissuade from such un- 
just and aggressive deeds.”’ 

The influence of sinful habit in rendering all this 
vain is next set forth in striking terms: 

* But those who are dissolved in all effeminate pleasures, and 
deceived by the show of transient joys, since they cannot 
endure to go without them, are impelled by them to an im- 
pious and violent life.” 

He then sets forth the final issue, destruction with a 
burning world: 

“ Since they have thus entirely withdrawn themselves from 
the interests of divine Providence in the creation of the 
human mind, they must undergo that destructive wrath 
which hangs over all the elements.” 

He then justifies this retribution on principles of 
justice: 

* Since they endeavored to destroy this world, this most 
perfect work of divine Providence, when this most beautiful 
workmanship of the Creator is destroyed, they will be in- 
volved in the destruction. Thus on those who have been 
disobedient he will inflict a deserved retribution. Then that 
in and by which they executed their desires, namely, this 
beautiful world, will be dissolved and destroyed. Since, 
through the absorption of their hearts in sin, all regard to 
what is honorable and right, and due to God, has perished 
from among them.” 

In his Questions on Genesis, § 51, he exhibits the 
idea of the annihilation of the spirit in another form. 
Speaking of the return of man to the earth, from 
which he was taken, he says, ‘Man was not made 
from earth alone, but from the divine Spirit also.’’ He 
then says, “If one is inflamed with the love of virtue, 
which makes the mind immortal, he has obtained a lot 
wholly heavenly. But he who is absorbed in the love 
of pleasure, by which the death of the spirit is caused, 
again gives himself up to the earth. So, then, of a 
wicked and depraved man the beginning and end are 
earth, of a virtuous man heaven.” 

Such opinions of such a man could not be without 
influence. Of him Dollinger says, ‘‘ With the excep- 
tion of the apostolic circle he was the man most dis- 
tinguished for intellectual attainments whom the Jew 
then possessed. He was a man of rare endowments 
and high cultivation, from his comprehensive studies 
and intimate acquaintance with Greek literature; his 
piety was earnest and bis faith firm.’’—Page 398. 


ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 


That these views did affect some Christians is plain 
from the fact that they occur in substance in the 
ascension of Isaiah, a Christian apocalypse of the 
same class with that of Enoch. {t was written by a 
Christian Jew, in the years 68 and 69 after Christ. In 
the fourth chapter occurs the following passage: 
“There shall also be a resurrection and a judgment in 
those days. Then the beloved shall cause to ascend 
from him a fire to consume all the ungodly who shall 
be as if they had never been created.” The basis of 
this work is laid in the assumption that Isaiah ascends 
to the seventh heaven, and reveals the mysteries of the 
spirit world and the destinies of the future. It has, of 
course, to us, no authority, but it clearly reveals what 
one Christian writer, at that time, believed and taught 
as to the destiny of the wicked. 


OTHER ADVOCATES. 

The doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked will 
also be found in Justin Martyr and Irenus, in the 
next century, but we shall defer our notice of them to 
another occasion. The manner in which they arrive 
at this result differs from that which Philo presents. 
It will demand and repay careful consideration. 

Our attention will next be directed to the earnest 
development of the doctrine of the final restoration 
of the wicked to holiness and to heaven. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LITERATURE 


AND DOGMA, 
THIRD PAPER. 


\ ] E have criticized freely, though briefly, a 

few of the more salient defects in this essay. 
We turn to the more grateful task of commenting upon 
one or two of its striking excellences. These excellences 
account for its popularity and its power, but do not, 
for this reason, make it less dangerous. We ought 
ruther to say that the more truth there is in it the 
greater is its capacity to do evil, by reason of the 
plausibility lent to its earnest extravagances from the 
important principles which the author recognizes so 
clearly and relates so forcibly and eloquently. 

The first point which we notice is the truth that the 
Scriptures are a series of productions in literature, and 
in no sense a collection of dogmatic propositions or 
arguments. This truth cannot be stated too strongly, 
nor can it be conceived too vividly by any writer. All 
the eloquent reiterations of it in this essay are not ex- 
cessive. Every book in the Scriptures, both in matter 
and form, every line even, is conceived and expressed 
for the popular mind and the popular ear. Toa large 
extent, if not uniformly and universally, the writers 
think and write in the modes of thought and speech 
which are entirely estranged from the schools. The 
beliefs are conceived very largely in conceptions and 
terms which are appropriate to men in common life. 
The language employed is anything; but abstract and 
precise. It is very frequently the language of excited 
and poetic feeling. Lllustrations are used with the 
most liberal carelessness of their being misunderstood 
and misapplied. Assertions which in form and phrase 
are self-contradictory are freely hazarded. The lan- 
guage of the schools is abstract and dead; that of the 
Scriptures is concrete and living. The language of the 
creed and confessions of faith is painfully exact; the 
language of the Scriptures is painfully careless, at 
least to theologians. The atmosphere of the Scriptures 
is warm, sunny and exhilarating; that of church dog- 
mas and theological systems is cold and gloomy and 
depressing, at least to the common mind. 

The truth is fruitful in its consequences and applica- 
tions. The first and most comprehensive inference is 
that the Scriptures should be interpreted as literature 
and not as a collection of scientific propositions. This 
literature is poetry, history, parable, exhortation and 
counsel. It should be interpreted as each of these 
forms of literature require to be interpreted, accord- 
ing to the genius and structure which is appropriate 
to each of these forms of writing. To treat the lan- 
guage of a poetic figure or a parabolic illustration as 
though it were the diction of sober and scientific truth 
is the height of unreason. To find a logical argument 
or a precise definition in a word-play, an allegory, or 
a casual coincidence, is to sin against Common sense, 
and the sin is none the less heinous because it is com- 
mitted in the service of a sacred cause. That these 
rules of interpreting and applying the Scriptures have 
been frightfully overlooked and violated is obvious to 
any moderately well-informed student. The proof- 
texts that garnish our catechisms and bolster our 
creeds; the weak commentaries that so weakly dilute 
so many grand and glorious, solid and sober Scripture 
texts; the misapplied parables and imagery that illus- 
trate nothing so much as the empty minds of preacher 
and exhorter; and the traditional spirit which quotes 
mechanically by the sound to the ear rather than by 
sense to the mind, are all examples of the frightful 
abuse to which the Scriptures are subjected by over- 
looking the truth, that being written as literature, 
they can be rightly interpreted only as literature. 
More than this is true. As long as examples of these 
offences abound, the Scriptures and the cause which 
their expounders are given to defend must continue 
to suffer in the judgment of a large number of culti- 
vated men, who are unhappily more familiar with 
other literatures and the principles by which they are 
interpreted than they are independent and earnest 
students of the Bible. We do not assert that the culti- 
vated critics, who are repelled and disgusted by these 
weaknesses of the expounders of the Scripture litera- 
ture, are not themselves at fault. We do not contend 
that the opposition of many to Christian truth is not 
something deeper and more deeply mortuate than op- 
position to the form and accidents under which it is 
set forth; but we do assert that the interpreters and 
defenders of this literature are none the less greatly at 
fault in the ignorance and stupidity, the self-conceit 
and dogmatism which very largely occasion these mis- 
constructions. A heavy woe may rest upon the world 
because of the offenses which it finds in the Word, but 
the woe is no less heavy upon that man by whom the 
offense cometh. The Pharisaism which perverts the 
Word by its illiterate or metaphysical dogmatism, or 
which crushes its living and potent spirit by pompous 
pretenses of form, by histrionic or hysterical excite- 
ments of ritual or spectacular displays of millinery, is 
none the less deserving of the perpetual woe which the 
Master originally pronounced against it, because the 
unbelief that exposes its delusions fails to discern and 
to honor the truth of which this Pharisaism is the 
caricature. As long as there are such theologians as 
the Bishop of Winchester, we must expect to find such 
satirists of their ignorance and pretension as Matthew 
Arnold. 

The mistakes of Arnold are transparent. Conced- 
ing, as we do, that the Scriptures are literature, it by 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








no means follows that they assert 0 objective truth 
of both sorts—truth of historic reatity and of scientific 
verity. The Greek epos and drama are literature, but 
when criticism has done its utmost upon both it finds 
in each a residuum of most important facts and prin- 
ciples. Not only does it find both, but it is forced to 
search after both, as the explanation of the literature 
itself. To conclude that because the Scriptures are 
literature they contain no objective truth is to offend 
against the teachings of criticism itself. To infer that 
because this objective truth is not stated in the forms 
of dogma it cannot be recast and restated in the forms 
of scientific definition and argument, and so be made 
to reappear as the theology of creeds and confessions, 
is to commit an error of extravagant inference which 
the spirit of enlightened criticism not only fails to jus- 
tify, but positively reproves and condemns. To infer 
that none of these facts can be supernatural and none 
of these truths can be revealed is to beg the question, 
not on the ground of impartial literary criticism, as 
enlightened by the true and penetrating Zeit Geist, 
but as such criticism is misled by the partial reading 
of scornful satire and the superficial thinking of a shal- 
low philosophy. 

Against this charge that he finds no positive import 
in the Scriptures, Mr. Arnold would protest most em- 
phatically by pointing to the subjective truth, on 
which he lays such emphasis, We are not unaware of 
the emphasis which he gives to this subjective truth, 
and are not disposed to deny its importance. We find 
in the honor which is paid to conduct and character 
one of the great merits of this essay. But we protest 
against giving it such exclusive prominence as would 
exclude objective truth. 

We agree with Mr. Arnold that the character and 
conduct are the main thing, and, in some sense, the sole 
thing with which the Scriptures concern themselves. 
We would affirm as emphatically and as persistently 
as he could wish that doctrinal and theological truth are 
in themselves of no consequence whatever, and cer- 
tainly are of no possible importance when contrasted 
with spirituality and integrity of character and life. 
We have no hesitation in affirming that an intellectual 
assent to an orthodox creed has in itself no virtue 
whatever. We would concede that a creed that is 
seriously defective, or in many points erroneous, may 
be so received as to be far more effective for good to 
the recipient than a creed that is faultless in every 
possible particular of thought or diction. 

The great merit of this essay—-its power to do good, 
and, incidentally, its power to do harm—lies in the 
honor if puts upon character, an‘! the hearty apprecia- 
tion which it renders to the Scriptural conceptions of 
character both in the Old and the New Testaments. 
In his genial appreciation of t).c conceptions of char- 
acter which are found in the ‘id Testament, Mr. Ar- 
nold shows that he is not too 03:1 to learn, and that he 
is held by no rigid bonds to lis own consistency. If 
we do not misremember, it is pot many years since the 
severe and uncompromising ethics of Hebraism were a 
grievous offence to his taste 4. Comparison with the 
facile and esthetic Hellenism ¢@! modern literature and 
modern life. The glowing lan}:aage and hearty power 
with which in this essay he ?sts forth the sensitive 
spirituality of the Hebrew sahit is not only a fervent 
testimony to what in itself is 3:0st worthy, but is most 
honorable to his own allegian#« to truth. It is also in- 
teresting to see how, as he pisses from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, he is impregsed with the deeper and 
sweeter morality that is taugh: by Jesus and exempli- 
fied by the early disciples. 7*here are passages con- 
cerning both these topics Which almost lead us to 
forget and pardon the hasty 3d bitter utterances and 
the extravagant reasoning ‘with which the volume 
abounds. 

One defect we ought to netice, which is a defect at 
which we ought not to be =irprised, and that is the 
feeble emphasis which is lait! upon personal responsi- 
bility and individual guilt. With all the emphasis 
which Arnold places on purity of aim and unselfish- 
ness of love, he fails to do the fullest justice to the 
emphatic sense of responsibility and guilt by which 
the Old and New Testaments are so distinguished. 
Mr. Arnold is fond of searching out a theological ten- 
dency in the bishops and other theologians whom he 
so freely criticises. We would not be treating bim 
unfairly to find in his pantheistic bias the explanation 
of his failure to sympathize with the intense sense of 
the “ sinfulness of sin,” which the theistic interpreter 
never fails to discover in the Scripture literature, even 
in spite of sundry scholastic dogmas of predestination 
and grace which have almost if not altogether a pan- 
theistic sound. 

But without pressing this point, and taking Arnold's 
interpretations of the character and conduct set forth 
in both Scriptures to be open to no exception, they 
suggest a word of emphatic commendation and a word 
of critical inquiry. The commendation has been al- 
ready in part adverted to. More fully expressed, it 
would read as follows: Religion, whether as a matter 
of faith or science, is of value only so far as it tends to 
purify and reform the character, and to make the con- 
duct more just and more beneficent, more true and 
more clear. Whatever be a man’s faith or his creed, 
whatever his zeal or his worship, whether he believes 
in one God or many, whether he accepts a personal 
and knowable Deity, or an impersonal or unknowable 
force, just so far as what he believes in is held by him, 
in Arnold’s phrase, “to make for righteousness,” and 
just so far as the quality and intensity of that right- 





_and the New, he does not notice that these conceptions 





eousness is pure and fervid, just so far is the religion 
of value. For practical purposes every man’s religious 
faith and every man’s religious creed takes up into 
itself its relations to character and conduct. Not only 
does it take this element into itself, but it makes it to 
be the most important constituent of itself. It, so to 
speak, takes up this and nothing more. While ortho- 
doxy of faith is of no slight importance, as We shall 
insist, while exactness, consistency and completeness 
of theology even can be shown to be of supreme neces- 
sity, this importance and necessity all turn upon the 
relations to life and character which are involved in 
our objective belief. 

It follows that there is a very wide range in toler- 
ance among the advocates of different creeds. The 
follower of one system of theology is very free to say 
to the advocate of another, your God is my devil, but 
in doing so he overlooks the truth that his opponent 
connects with the phrases and words which are such 
an offense to himself a meaning in respect to character 
and conduct which seems to him the reverse of what 
they ought to have. Charity and tolerance require, in 
such cases, that the most favorable construction should 
be accepted as possible. It does not follow, however, 
that because charity and tolerance not only allow but 
require this in individual cases, they forbid us to 
attach supreme importance to theological truth, and 
even to theological controversy, for the reason that 
although conceptions and phrases may have a different 
import in their meaning as construed and applied by 
individuals, and even by communities, from what 
they will have when fairly interpreted by many com- 
munities after long periods of time. We have distin- 
guished between an objective faith and a scientific or 
theological creed. As both of these derive all their 
importance from their relations to righteousness, that 
is of greatest consequence which has the most direct 
relation to character. As between the two, there can 
be no question that that which is of supreme concern 
is what is expressed in literature as contrasted with 
dogma. The hymns and prayers of the church are of 
greater immediate importance than are its creeds and 
confessions. Its creeds and confessions are important, 
because, in the long run, they affect its prayers and its 
hymns. The creeds and confessions which it uses for 
worship axd devotion should be written in the lan- 
guage of literature, and uttered as offices of worship, 
as prayers and hymns. 

If Matthew Arnold had said this and no more, he 
would have rendered a greatly needed service, not 
only to the Bishops of Winchester and of Gloucester, 
but to the whole Protestant Church. 

We marvel that he chose to utter such one-sided ex- 
travagances as that because the Scriptures emphasize 
conduct, they are indifferent to everything besides. 
We marvel, also, that, while he does such eloquent 
and fervent justice to the transcendent conceptions of 
character which are furnished in the Old Testament 


were connected with and created by the very faith in 
a personal God and a supernatural Christ which he 
dismisses 80 cavalierly as scholastic and worthless dogs 
mas, because, forsooth, the Scriptures are to be inter- 
preted as literature. There is no end to the curiosities 
of literature, but among them, none seems to us more 
paradoxical and bizarre than the mixture of sense and 
paradox, of wisdom and extravagance, which we find 
in this essay. We doubt not that the second thoughts 
of most considerate readers will teach them to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and to value the wheat none 
the less because the chaff is so empty and so light. 


N. P. 
YALE CouuEcE, July, 1373. 





BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO OONVERSATIONS. 


M*: CAMPBELL was drumming on the 
es table in an absent-minded way, and looking 
intently at nothing at all, when Philip, who had al- 
ready begun acquaintance during supper, addressed 
her. His first remark was awkward in one respect, 
for it was obviously out of place in that locality; but 
it was so like the beginning of ‘small talk” in 
fashionable society that it had the double good effect 
of making her laugh and at the same time feel that 
he recognized her as a lady. Perhaps, therefore, he 
might have done no better if he had opened the con- 
versation with more deSberate tact. As he watched 
the retreating form of Stephen Moore, he made this 
somewhat silly speech, “You don’t approve of 
dancing, Miss Campbell?” 

“Indeed, I do,” she laughed, in reply; adding, in a 
more serious tone, “it is not so good as better ways of 
spending time, perhaps; but it is infinitely better than 
the worst.”’ 

“You play the piano,”’ said Philip, blundering away 
from that topic to one, under the circumstances, still 
more unfortunate; “I see you are following with your 
fingers the air your father is playing on the violin.” 

This time Kate did not laugh, but looked almost | 
tearful as she replied, ‘‘I had a piano at ho—, I mean 
in the States; and I was very fond of it.” 

“It must indeed be a great sacrifice to you to live in 
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this wild solitude, with such rough neighbors and 
without your accustomed pleasnres,” said Philip, going 
from bad to worse, in the conviction that he had be- 
fore him a pretty and disconsolate creature, who would 
be glad of a chance to condole with him over her lost 
delights. 

Kate resented the remark, as the flint reseats tho 
stroke of steel. She never admitted, even to herself, 
that she was discontented with her lot; she resolutely 
declined to consider her devotion to her father in the 
light of a sacrifice; she had striven, not without suc- 
cess, to adapt herself to new conditions, to make 
friends and to be useful to her friends, forgiving and 
seeking to amend their shortcomings; and here was a 
handsome, impertinent young fellow (no, she could n’t 
feel that he was impertinent, for he was so polite, and 
certainly he was taking pains to be kind) who ventured 
to assume that she was an unwilling prisoner. She 
turned indignantly upon him; but he had seen his mis- 
take already, and hastened to add, “* Pardon me; I did 
not mean to imply that you do not find compensation 
here for whatever you left behind.”’ 

“T left nothing behind,” she replied, “except such 
things as my pictures and piano. My home and my 
friends are here. The wilderness is more beautiful 
than a tame flat garden, and the rough neighbors have 
truer hearts than men in fine clothes. It is not the best 
dressed among them,” she added, with a just per- 
ceptible glance toward Mr. Harrison Howe, who at 
this moment left the house and sauntered toward the 
stable, *‘ that are the best.”’ 

“But you do miss the piano?” persisted Philip, 
ridiculously in want of something better to say. 

* Yes,”’ she answered, “ the piano—and the sea.” 

“Then you used to live by the sea?’ he asked, 
eagerly, catching at this clew to her former history. 
She looked quickly at him, with the air of one suddenly 
caught in a snare; but she slipped out of it skillfully, 
and, on the whole, without embarrassment. 

“T have seen the ocean, and wish I might see it 
again. But I waste no time in such thoughts. If I 
were at the seaside, I know I should miss my moun- 
tains. You do not know the Sierra yet; when you do, 
you will not wonder that I love to live in its shadow. 
And when you know these people better, you will find 
them heroic, if not refined.” 

Philip was profoundly astonished. Was this the 
young lady who had just been talking slang with 
drivers and teamsters? The fact was, she was uncon- 
sciously talking ** her best’’ at him; and her best was 
better than the average of ladies’ talk, because she got 
it out of books, instead of persons. Philip felt that he 
must bring out his reserved vocabulary. He need not 
condescend to amuse or console this trim, dark-haired 
young woraan, he must rather exert himself to make 
a favorable impression upon her. Miss Campbell, on 
the other hand, andoubtedly enjoyed the opportunity 
to air her finest thoughts and words, as one enjoys a 
chance to display (on a truly suitable occasion, mind; 
nothing is so vulgar as to display by main force, as it 
were, and without excuses) one’s most ornamental 
clothes. 

So for a short time they “swapped syllables,” as the 
cynics of the coast call the intellectual game of mere 
conversation; and this second stage of their acquaint- 
ance, though it was speedily over, accomplished a great 
deal towards making them friends. It gave them some- 
thing in common, which nobody around them shared 
with them—a sense of mutual comprehension, of co- 
equality, of fellowship in matters of syntax and style 
and conventional sentiment, out of which eould easily 
spring a sense of sympathy. 

In truth, it was scarcely more than a quarter of an 
hour before that young novice, Philip, might have 
been overheard to tell Miss Campbell that she re- 
minded him of his sister Alice—an absurd proposition, 
if any one else had made it: for the two girls were not 
alike in appearance or temperament. Alice was 
gentler, more matured and refined in thought, but far 
less practically acquainted with the realities of life. 
She lived mainly in a world of her own, with her 
brother, and her favorite poets, and the human race as 
set forth in books by philosophic or picturesque writers. 
Kate had no brother to worship; and though her de- 
votion to her father was in reality more sublime than 
Alice’s sisterly affections, she was not conscious of its 
virtue or its charm. When we love with a rapture of 
admiration, we usually deceive ourselves more or less 
as to the object of affection. We idealize, dream, revel 
in the delight of the love itself, bringing back the 
fables of romance, and making them true by force of 
our own will, as children insist on believing in fairies, 
But the heart that sees and mourns the weakness of its 
beloved, and loves steadfastly nevertheless, is more 
heavenly, if less romantic. One love is the blind 
Cupid; the other is the clear-eyed, pitiful angel. And 
the angel knows not that she is fair. 

But these two ‘had in common the faculty of faith, 
and the quality of sincerity, however unlike their de- 
velopments. Kate would have faced a lion in the 
cause of duty or of love; Alice would have suffered no 
less, though she might not have dared or done so much. 
Both of them could trust perfectly, both of them were 
profoundly religious in nature; though one was med- 
itative and prone to be mystical, while the other was 
active and efficient. Alice had her spiritual doubts and 
troubles, and soared above them on wings of faith; 
Kate had her earthly troubles and difficulties, and 
went straight through them, clearing her way with 
arms of faith. In short, one flew, and the other swam, 
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It was a glimpse of the truthfulness and earnestness 
‘of Kate Campbell’s character, afforded by some casual 
remark, which led Philip to the impulsive declaration 
that she reminded him of his sister; and that being a 
theme on which he talked with unaffected eloquence, 
the conversation speedily drifted out of the realm of 
fine commonplaces. His glowing eulogy of Alice 
brought a blush to the cheek of the young lady, who, 
“putting this and that together,” was led to say, “I 
am not like that in the least, Mr. Russell.” 

Philip ardently wished to say, Yes, you are; but the 
influence of her candor—was it candor, Kate, or the 
desire to hear a certain assertion over again ?—com- 
pelled him to reply, “ Well, I don’t mean you are cx- 
actly like my sister, but you do remind me of her. I 
am sure you look at things as she does. You must n’t 
judge of Alice by me, you know; she knows what she 
believes, and nothing disturbs her. As for me, T have 
got so confused with speculations about life and duty 
and destiny, that I don’t know what to think about it 
all.’”’ 

“Then don’t think about it,” said Kate, archly. “If 
I resemble your sister at all, it must be in telling the 
truth; I try todo that. And the truth is, in my case, 
that I don’t worry myself with things I can’t under- 
stand. Of course, it is right to do right; and there ’sa 
verse somewhere—is n’t there?—that says it is neces- 
sary to do right in order to understand the reason 
of it.” 

* But what is truth?” said Philip, bringing out his 
prize puzzle, as it were, and watching curiously for the 
answer. He remembered how sentimentally Alice and 
he had discussed this matter, with a sunset for a text, 
and the old, old paradox of the subjective and the 
objective for a pervading spirit. He had to deal with 
a different spirit now. 

“T hate conundrums,” said Miss Campbell; ‘‘ truth is 
a noun; don’t make an interrogation-point out of it.”’ 

“Do you mean that I must not inquire after the 
truth?” said Philip, a little startled at this new view of 
the case. 

* “7 don’t mcan that you must or must not do any- 
thing. But if you mean by truth something truer than 
honesty and kindness, or sorrow and sin, something— 
something—” 

* Absolute,’ suggested Philip. 

Not choosing to admit her ignorance of the absolute 
(though she might have done so with safety, as all phil- 
osophers must confess), Kate neither accepted nor 
declined the word, but went on: ‘‘All I can say is, that 
I don’t believe you could do anything with it if you 
found it. There was a man here one night with a 
patent for making something that would dissolve 
everything else. He pretended it was an old secret, 
known to the Egyptians or the Arabians or some- 
body, and he was going to apply it to the quartz 
mines.” 

“The universal solvent of the alchemists,”’ said 
Philip, with a smile, 

“ Well, whatever it was, he proposed to work such 
wonders with it, that I asked him at last what he was 
going to keepitin; and you never saw anybody so em- 
barrassed. The boys gave me three cheers.”’ She 
indulged in a merry laugh over the recollection, and 
added, ‘‘ Now, don’t you think, if you found your uni- 
versal truth, it might be as hard to hold as that 
universal solvent? I only judge for myself, though, 
after all; the truth that I believe is the truth to me.” 

* But then another—I, for instance—might not be 
able to see the same truth,”’ persisted Philip. 

“Very well,” said she, letting fly a bolt of sarcasm, 
and lapsing out of Addisonian into Californian; “it’s 
none of my funeral.” 

Philip winced a little at this, but felt that the missile, 
though rough, was neatly aimed. 

* Ah, Miss Campbell,” he rejoined, half earnestly, 
“you don’t mean that you would not instruct a poor 
fellow who was going wrong?” 

*T don’t instruct anybody,” she replied, in the same 
tone, ‘‘ except the children on Sunday afternoons. As 
for grown-ups, if they care to know what I believe, I 
am willing to tell them. But everybody sails his own 
boat; I have never been able to do much good by 
shouting out of mine. My Bible may not teach astron- 
omy, butit gives me all the rules I want for navigation. 
If people prefer to go bobbing about while they study 
the stars, Iam too weak and too busy to interfere.”’ 

This was just what Philip had been in danger of doing 
—bobbing about, studying the stars; wasting the 
voyage in preparations. It struck him forcibly that 
he might sail by the old chart, after all, and probably 
learn as much about the universe en route as he was 
likely to find out by drifting. His surprise at finding 
such keen perception and ready retort in this obscure 
station-keeper’s daughter was greater than it would 
have been had he reflected that the settlers on the 
Pacific slope were not indigenous barbarians, but 
heterogeneous samples of the society of the world. 
And if the reader is inclined to believe the character of 
Katherine Campbell unnatural or unnaturally located, 
let him be reminded that nothing was more common, 
at a recent period, in the communities of the West, than 
just such incongruities. Moreover, let him consider 
that Miss Campbell said nothing, after all, that was 
more brilliant or more profound than the reader’s own 
sister might say, if she is a bright, sensible earnest gir], 
who reads her Bible and the magazines. To Philip, I 
must confess, it sounded, under the bewildering cir- 
cumstances, like the wisdom of a new Hypatia, or at 
ileast of an Olympia. Morata., But these distinguished 





women are popularly supposed to have been always 
stately and sublime. Neither of them lived two lives 
at once, as Kate seemed to do; though a closer study 
would show that Kate’s life was a unit in spirit and 
purpose, and that she was as truly herself, serene, 
resolute, heroic, when she walked ten miles after a lost 
cow, with arevolver in her pocket, or joked and chatted 
with miners or teamsters in language as picturesquely 
unfashionable as their own, as when she played fine 
lady to a fine gentleman like Philip, or taught a hand- 
ful of ranchmen’s children—Mexicans and all—to read 
and write, or, in the seclusion inviolate of her own 
chamber, read and read again the few ‘‘ books that are 
books,”’ which were almost the only remnants of that 
former life she had so resolutely put behind her. 

**Miss Campbell,” said Philip, after a pause, during 
which, in common with the rest of the company, they 
had listened in silence to the melody of ** Auld Robin 
Gray,” played with infinite pathos by Andy Campbell, 
“T do really, for my own sake, desire to know more of 
your way of dealing, not with the abstract questions 
—I own that you have silenced me there—but with the 
practical circumstances of this strange situation in 
which you are placed. How can you find anything 
tolerable in these rude men? The sight of mountains 
and woods is no doubt as agreeable and elevating here 
as it would be anywhere; but does not man spoil for 
you the harmony of nature?” 

*““T felt so for a little while,’’ said Kate, “ when T first 
came; but I learned better long ago. My chief ex- 
perience of the selfishness and cruelty of man was— 
was not here. All these rough, hard-working fellows 
treat me kindly; I do not lecture them on their vices; 
but they know my thoughts, and try to please me, 
There is nobody to care much for them, except the 
Catholic priest who comes over from the Placerville 
district once or twice in the season, and does what he 
ean. Father Ryan is a good man, and his influence is 
not small; yet I think the boys care more for me—be- 
cause, you know, I am hereall the time. But the priest 
and I are on the best of terms; he calls me his little 
heretic missionary ; and I am certain he would give me 
positive instead of passive encouragement, if it were 
not for his ofiicial duty.” 

“Duty?” queried Philip, lifting his eyebrows 
slightly, by way of intimation that a Catholic’s duty 
to hinder a Protestant was of a very dubious char- 
acter. 

“Yes,” replied Kate, accepting the illogical dilemma 
without hesitation. ‘So he says, and I believe him. 
But I know it is my duty, for instance, to teach the 
children, because there is no one else to do it; and I 
have no trouble with Father Ryan. I told him once 
what I was doing, and that the children were even 
reading the Protestant Bible, though some of them 
come from Catholic families. ‘Now, Father Ryan,’ 
said I, ‘you must help me if you can, and let me alone 
if you can’t do any better. I want to keep these 
children out of the saloons, and away from drinking 
and gambling and swearing, at least one day in the 
week. And I want to get up a sort of reading-room for 
the men, and give them all the innocent entertainment 
that I can possibly contrive. Whatever you will do to 
help me, I shall be very grateful for. If you will send 
me good Catholic books, for instunce, or if you will 
talk to the people once in a while.’ 

“T wish you could have heard the queer, dear little 
speech he made. He is an Irishman, you know, and as 
full of humor as he is of zeal. ‘* May the blessin’ o’ the 
saints light on ye, me darlin’!’ he began, ‘ but ye ought 
to be a good Catholic intirely, an’ sure that ’ll come in 
time. It ’s a perilous thing ye ’re after doin’, mis- 
leadin’ the innocent souls o’ thim tender children, an’ 
puttin’ heretical notions in the heads o’ the min. I’ve 
no right to encourage ye in yer wickedness. But no 
doubt ye ’ll put ina good word, now an’ thin, for the 
thrue Church; an’ boy me sow] the poor crayters is 
goin’ to ruin now, an’ ye can’t make it worse. Sure, I 
’m clane tired out fightin’ the divils o’ dhrink, an’ 
gamblin’, an’ the loike; an’ it ’s meself ’ud be glad to 
practice on a lot o’ well-behaved heretics, by way o’ 
varoiety. Truth an’ they might, by the blessin’ o’ God, 
an’ the prayers o’ the saints, be got into purgatory at 
laste. 1t’s not for meso say but a heretic might be 
convarted—ye ’ll be convarted yerself, me choild, I’m 
sure o’ that; faith, you ’ve a better show than a 
dhrunkard or a thafe. I'll be glad to do what I can to 
countheract yer bad influence; I'll come and talk to 
the boys, an’I ’ll make some checker-boords (I ’m a 
moighty workman in the carpenthry business) to send 
over to your radin’-room. They ’ll keep some o’ the 
boys from fillin’ their minds with nonsense; an’ av ye 
*ve no objections, I ’ll cut the sign o’ the cross on the 
under side o’ the boords. An’ av I can get any rale 
good Catholic books, I ‘ll send thim along too; an’ 
faith! it’s a pity the young ones should n’t rade—let 
’em learn out o’ the Protestant Bible, av you must; it 
’s better than nothin’ at all. But it’s a wicked little 
heretic ye are, an’.I''ll write to the Bishop that the 
haythen are gettin’ the upper hand o’ me in the parish 
o’ Campbell's Station!’ 

“All this was accompanied with innumerable smiles 
and nods of good-fellowship; and I was made quite 
sure of Father Ryan’s sympathy by his address that 
night to a crowd of the boys in this very room. He 
told them they ought to be ashamed to be outdone by 
a poor benighted Protestant in good works; and urged 
them, in the interest of the true Church, to come to my 
reading-room, and to send their children to my school 
in such numbers as to overwhelm aud entirely counter- 


act the heretic element. With real Irish blarney, he 
complimented me as a ‘swate misgoided crayter,’ and 
told them not to let harm come to a hair of my head, 
lest ‘the natest little Catholic—that was to be—on the: 
whole Pacific coast should be spoiled in the making.’ 
The result of it all was that I had a host of friends, 
and my reading-room, which, by the way, is rather 
barren of books and papers just now, has been heavily 
patronized ever since. Father cannot close the bar, or 
forbid gambling; but we generally succeed in furnish- 
ing better amusement.” 

While this strange conversation was going on in the 
sitting-room, Mr. Johnson and Stepben Moore were 
having a colloquy in the stable. As they entered the 
long room, with a row of stalls down either side, 
nothing could be seen by the light of the single lantern 
overhead except the shining backs and tails of the 
horses; and nothing could be heard save the regular 
munching and grinding which indicated that the teams 
recently arrived were now engaged at supper. The 
hostler had finished his labors for the time being, and 
was in the house, at work on his supper. The two men 
had the stable to themselves. They seemed te have 
come to no understanding, as yet, concerning the 
reason of their interview; for Stephen remarked, as 
they passed the door-posts, “Well, Mr. Johnson, it ‘s 
easy to say, ‘Come out to the stable;’ but you ought 
n’t to segregate* a fellow in this way, unless you have 
something particular to say to him.” 

* Exactly,” replied Mr. Johnson; “I have something 
particular to say to you. You have been on the line 
here long enough to know who J am.” 

* Yes,’ said Stephen, **I knew you as soon as you 
came into the kitchen for supper; but you ’ve been 
away a good while. Have n’t seen you afore since—"” 
Here a gesture from Mr. Johnson checked his words. 

“No need of particulars between old acquaint- 
ances,’”’ remarked Mr. Johnson; “I’ve been looking 
after a man high and low, East and West, all the time; 
and I’m looking for him yet. If I could find him now, 
he ’d hear of something to his advantage. His friends 
want to see him. There ’s a trifle coming to him—a 
snug little country residence.’ Mr. Johnson chuckled 
significantly, as if a country residence were something 
specially funny. “ By the way,” he continued, “ who 
goes up to-night? ”’ 

“Nobody but yourself and the young fellow you 're 
traveling with, and Hank Howe.” 

“ Exactly,” pursued Mr. Johnson. ‘“ Now I want to 
have the young fellow ride outside with you, so that 
Mr. Howe and I can have a little talk by ourselves. 
He’sa friend of yours—is n’t he?” 

** Not much, he ain't! "’ retorted Stephen, promptly; 
“there ’s no love lost between us just at.present, you 
bet your life. In fact, it 1] be healthier for both of us 
if you keep him inside; though I judge I 've got to 
have him on the box next trip down, a guarding the 
treasure.”’ The stage-driver snorted with disgust at 
the thought, and added, more coolly, “ But I’ve no call 
to quarrel with him so long as he don't quarrel with 
me or interfere with my driving.” 

Mr. Johnson did not seem inclined to continue in- 
quiries about Hank Howe but asked, abruptly, ‘“* What 
sort of a man is this Campbell?” 

At this moment Mr. Harrison Howe, who had ap- 
proached the stable unobserved, got into position 
under the eaves in the dark shadow (which grew mo- 
mently darker as the moon began to disappear below 
the horizon), and opposite a chink in the wall to which 
he applied his ear. He was too late to hear any 
allusions to himself; and what he did hear appeared 
to relieve him of some secret apprehension, and, at the 
saine time, to afford him satisfactory aid in some secret 
design. 

“Andy ’s a harmless sort of man,” said Stephen, 
slowly, as if resolved not to give an unjust judgment, 
“but there ’s something the matter with him. Andy 
ain't quite right. He’s had a big scare, some time or 
other, and he can’t get over it. Put your hand on his 
shoulder, and he ’ll pretty nigh faintaway. Kate can 
discount him, any day. She ’s got the spirit of ten 
such.” 

“Nice girl,” interrupted Mr. Johnson, “but never 
mind her. I want toask you about the old mah. If he 
should be connected with any goings on, now, say with 
these road-agents—”’ 

“What, Andy?” cried the stage-driver; “ nary time! 
That ain’t his gait. They might frighten him into 
keeping still; or something of that sort; but as for 
doing anything, Andy has n’t got pluck enough to go 
through+ a blind beggar. He ain’t exactly afeared o’ 
danger, neither; but he could n’t do anything if he 
knew it beforehand and had time to think it over. 
Anyhow, I would n’t like to believe that he 'd steal or 
lie; he would n’t, sure, if Kate was around; but what 
one o’ these skeary fellows will do when you catch him 
alone, it aiu’t for me to say.” 

Here the dialogue began to flag; and soon after the 
parties returned to the house, followed, after a safe in- 
terval, by Mr. Howe. They entered the sitting-room 
to find the concert in full progress, and, subsiding into 
different seats, held no more intercourse that evening. 

It is perbaps worth mentioning, that Howe, on hia 
way back to the house, paused at the stage-coach, 


* This word has been adopted by the miners of the Pacific 
coast, who got it from the lawyers. To segregate mining 
claims is to divide among the individual owners the ground 
previously held in common. Wpon this literal sense varioua 
whimsical figurative uses are based, 
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which stood in front of the stable, its tongue stretched 
out before it, ready for a new team, A sudden thought 
seemed to strike him. He climbed up to the driver's 
seat, and partly behind and partly beneath the cushion, 
found a navy revolver. It was the work of a moment 
to remove the loaded cylinder, and put in its place a 
similar cylinder, empty, which he took from his own 
pocket. ‘‘The great advantage of these arms,” mut- 
tered Mr. Howe, sarcastically repeating a line from the 
manufacturer’s advertisement, ‘is that, being made 
by machinery, the parts fit perfectly, and any part can 
be replaced at any time.” 

Having thus provided against possible accidents, he 
descended, and returned ‘o the sitting-room. 

(To be continued.) 





WITHIN. 


fERRY COOKE. 





BY ROSE 


PEN the door, dear heart, and see 

What lies beyond its lock and key : 
Within the house, when thou art come, 
Sit down and rest, fo: here is home. 
What if it be a little place! 
Its furnishings are gifts of grace, 
Not on the wall or on the floor, 
But filling it for evermore ; 
For here is Peace, with lilies white, 
That shed their perfi':me day and night ; 
In moon or starlight. storm or sun, 
Her ministry is never done. 
As in some lone and quiet cave, 
Whose base eternal oceans lave, 
The castaway forgets the roar 
That beats upon the cruel shore, 
And breathes alone tae odorous breath 
Of that wild sea that threatened death ;— 
So sleep, while Peace keeps watch and ward, 
The threshold of thy home to guard. 


Here Love abideth every day. 
Wingless, he cannot fly away. 

The little god we used to know, 
With stinging arrows in his bow, 
And pinions fluttering in the sun, 
Sulks out of sight, his mischief done. 
For here a calmer angel dwells, 
Whose song a sweeter story tells; 
Whose tender hips can smile or sigh 
As cloud or sunshine wanders by. 
If guilt or sorrow, want or shame, 
Assail thy life or dim thy name, 
Here all these troubles are unknown, 
For here remaineth Love alone, 
Intent to rescue and to bless 

In every tempest of distress. 
Awake to hear thy faintest sigh, 
To watch the tell-tale in thine eye, 
To fold thee safe in such repose 

As only Love’s beloved knows; 

To die—ah, far more dread! to live, 
So long as life can blessing give. 


Here Patience, like a Quaker maid, 

Sits in her sober garb arrayed. 

Where she abides no bitter word, 

No cold and cruel taunt is heard: 

The soft lips utter softer speech, 

Her voice the troubled soul can reach, 
And feed its hunger flerce and wild, 

As some sweet mother feeds her child. 
The hurried misery of to-day . 
With slow caress she charms away; 

The dread of what to-morrow brings 
She hushes under brooding wings ; 

Her silent prayer, like fragrant balm, 
On fevered spirits pours its calm ; 

Her lingering kisses still the brain, 

And bring its vernal strength again. 

A daily blessing, like the air 

That comes without our thought or prayer. 
Rest! while her gracious dews shall shed 
Their benediction on thy head. 


Not every palace holds the three 

That keep thy quiet home for thee ; 

Not every hut or humble cell 

Affords a place for these to dwell. 

In sadness long they slowly grew 

Like plants of rosemary and rue, 

Those herbs of grace that knew no bloom, 

But flourish oftenest by a tomb. 

But if they come to live with thee, 

Dear heart, entreat them tenderly ! 

Affright them not with faithlessness, 

Thy worldly longings all repress, 

Pine not for power nor treasures more, 

Nor yet an adverse fate deplore: 

For he to whom the Lord hath lent 

These visitants must have content, 

The clasping grace to hold them fast 

’Gainst any outer tempest blast ; 

Nor entertain as unaware 

The angels who his dwelling share. 

Make such a gracious atmosphere, 

That all thy guests shall linger here, 

Till to thy house at length shall come 

The message of a dearer home, 

And summon thee with this sweet word, 
“ Come in, thou blessed of the Lord!” 








IF solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world hath nothing to bestow— 
From our own selves our bliss must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 
—Nathaniel Cotton. 





THE LATE REGATTA AT SPRING- 
FIELD. 


BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


HE annual College Regatta has had its day, 
and the vast multitude who were wrought up by 
it to fever-heat are, it is to be hoped, by this time in a 
fair way toward convalescence. Its utility in the mat- 
ter of physical training, and its moral tendency as a 
spectacle, challenge investigation and criticism. It 
has grown to proportions which give it national con- 
spicuity, and make its influence for good or for evil 
increasingly powerful. It has been truly remarked, 
that no event of the summer has filled more newspaper 
columns. The most minute details were given in ad- 
vance as to the bodily conditiou of the contestants, 
their ages and weights, their special training by dif- 
ferent experts, their hopes and expectations, their 
various chances of success, their relative estimate in 
the gambling pools, ete., etc. Eleven colleges com- 
peted for the mastery. A mighty crowd assembled as 
eager witnesses, animated by conflicting motives 
according to their prejudices or their preferences, but 
all concentrated upon one passionate object—victory ! 
Who was made the better for it, in manners or morals, 
remains to be known. That very many were made 
the worse, there is every reason to believe; ‘for 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered,’’ and wheresoever there is a trial of muscle, 
there will congregate the sporting and gambling fra- 
ternity, according to the inducements held out to 
them. The Christian Union admits that * the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life had their satisfaction ” at 
Springfield, but regards “‘ the concomitant evils of the 
boat-races—the noise, the rowdyism, the bad temper, 
and the betting—as the accidents, not the incidents of 
the time.”’ This is a nice distinction; but what the in- 
cidents were to outweigh these so-called accidents, we 
are left to conjecture. Nor is the avowal any more 
satisfactory: ‘‘If we wholly disapproved of these 
college regattas, the fact remains that they have al- 
ready become an established and beloved institution.” 
But if the disapproval be well-founded, because sow- 
ing and reaping must maintain their inevitable con- 
nection, then the duty of protesting becomes increas- 
ingly important as an injurious spectacle is made 
respectable and popular. For no matter how many 
times it may be repeated, it will exhibit essentially the 
same features, all the homilies of pulpit or press to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It is sufficient in any given 
case, that the evil largely overbalances the good, to 
demand the suppression of the practice. Nothing is 
gained by trusting that, by assiduous cultivation, ex- 
cellent grapes may yet be gathered of thorns, and § 
figs of thistles. Is it a cheering evidence of moral 
progress, that, ‘‘ while the first matches were frowned 
upon by the college faculties as useless, foolish, and 
uncollegiate, those grave bodies have so far changed 
their opinion as this year to have actively forwarded 
preparations for the regatta, in several instances”? 
It is difficult to perceive on what this utter change of 
sentiment is based, except that the college faculties 
aforesaid are of those who ‘first endure, then pity, 
then embrace”? what they instinctively disapprove 
at first. In allowing themselves to enter heart and 
soul into such a foolish rivalry, they have made a very 
grave mistake. They should not only discountenance 
but peremptorily forbid it as not only undeserving of 
so large an expenditure of time, effort and money, but 
as injurious in its moral tendencies. It retards the 
progress of temperance, by furnishing just the occasion 
needed for dram-drinking, wine-bibbing, and con- 
vivial tippling generally, on an enormous scale. It 
holds out temptations to all classes to engage in the 
vile habit of betting, when excitem:2nt becomes a con- 
tagion, and even otherwise cautious spectators ‘lose 
their heads;”’ and this is as sure to follow as the night 
the day. It keeps in countenance horse-racing, wrest- 
lisg and walking matches, pugilistic exhibitions, and 
the like; and in these there is much to condemn, 
nothing to approve. Its specific, absorbing aim is 
championship, not muscular development for its own 
uses. This may become vain-glorious spirits, but not 
manly souls. For an object not worth a straw— 
namely, reaching the goal a boat’s length, more or 
less, in advance of all competitors—the whole com- 
munity is thrown into a state of feverish excitement, 
as though an event of first-class importance were 
pending; and an incomputable amount of money is 
lost or won upon the issue! The nobler qualities of 
head and heart have nothing to do with it; for it is all 
summed up in pluck, muscle, and—luck. If there is 
the pride of victory, there is also the chagrin of de- 
feat; and neither of these is calculated to establish “a 
hearty good-fellowship between distant and different 
colleges.’’ See what dissatisfaction is evinced at the 
the award at Springfield by those who supposed that 
they had fairly won it! The Yale, Harvard, and 
Wesleyan crews are wrangling as to their relative posi- 
tions at the terminus, and much ill-feeling exists. This 
begets partisanship in other quarters, and “ hearty 
good-fellowship ’’ becomes mythical. 

Occasional exercise with the oar is certainly in- 
nocent and commendable; but when it ceases to be 
exercise, and is turned into ambitious and egostical 
rivalry, it changes its character and sacrifices its 
utility. 

The crews of Harvard, Yale, and the other colleges, 





represent only themselves; yet they are constructively 


regarded as imparting muscle to their fellow-students 
generally, who seldom take an oar into their hands. 
These picked athletes need no such severe training: 
they are chosen because of their fine muscular develop- 
ment, and for no other reason. It is those who are 
constitutionally feeble who require aquatic exercise, 
or some other method to strengthen their physical 
system; but such are not the ones selected to measure 
paddles at Springfield! Only students with plenty of 
brawn from the start are called into requisition, 
because of a fore-ordained trial of animal vigor 
with others equally abounding in muscle and per- 
sistency. That trial is a sequence of desperate 
“spurts,”’ over a too greatly extended course, and not 
calculated to be of the least physical benefit to any of 
the contestants, but rather at times to be seriously 
detrimental. 

For these and other weighty reasons that might be 
adduced, it is plain that these rival college regattas are 
not promotive of good-fellowship or bodily health—of 
physical training for its own sake, or innocent recre- 
ation under favorable circumstances. They breed 
jealousy, variance, unprofitable emulation, absurd 
vain-glory. They are costly experiments pecuniarily, 
without rendering anything like an equivalent. For 
them the college faculties must be held responsible; 
for whereas they once discountenanced, then per- 
mitted, and now openly espouse them, it is only for 
them to lay a positive interdict upon all such contests 
to prevent their repetition. 

To every effort on their part to help the physical 
training of the students under their charge, by legiti- 
mate means, without public display, whereby a large 
mental and moral gain may be secured, as well as good 
health, all hail! 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST. 


HAVE received this letter: 

“ Will you allow a Western reader of your paper, though 
a stranger, to ask a favor of you? Will you, in your Friday 
evening lecture, take the subject suggested in the question 
of Judas to the Savior (John xiv. 22, and so on): ‘How 
is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world?’” 

I will read the description of the scene te which 
reference is made: 

“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and I will manifest myself to 
him. Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world? 
Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he will 
keep my words; and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.” 





In the progress of the race, they earliest develop the 
lower part of human nature; and naturally and of 
necessity the figurative language by which God is 
interpreted to them must be borrowed from this 
part. ‘ 

In the very earliest stages of growth God is a con- 
suming fire. He is the lightning of the eye and the 
thunder of the voice. He is represented by the great 
agencies of nature. 

As society unfolds, and there are other ideas that 
can be employed among men, God represents himself 
by figures of state. He isa king; he is a magistrate; 
he governs all things by an economy which has refer- 
ence to the welfare of the whole community. 

As men go on in refinement to the development of 
social relations, and they become more and more pure 
and deep and perfect, the language of Scripture 
assumes a still higher type, and God is represented in 
the light of friendship and affection, and in personal 
relationship to men. 

In the interpretation of the Bible, men lose sight, 
almost wholly, of the fact that Scripture records a 
series of developments, of representations, which have 
been suited to different exigencies and conditions, 

At first men were in a lower state of moral con- 
sciousness, which was most useful and necessary, but 
which was to be superseded by a higher range of de- 
velopments. When they had so far progressed under 
the influence of teaching that they were susceptible to 
higher developments, they were in a condition to bet- 
ter comprehend God in his nobler aspects. The latest 
must always be the last, and must always be the most 
difficult of comprehension. 

First, God was represented as a God of power; 
second, as a God of justice and righteousness; and 
third, as a God of love. This last representation was 
the highest and the supremest. 

In that direction we shall not receive a perfect view. 
It is not possible to this estate that we should. We 
never shall see except through a glass darkly here; but 
we shall come nearer and nearer to knowledge all the 
time. The divine nature will be interpreted to us 
through love as it never has been through justice, 
and as it never has been through power. 

You will find, then, that in the teachings of the Lord 
to his disciples, the whole meaning of his ripest discov- 
eries turns on the element of love. You can hardly 
take three steps in the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th chap- 
ters of John without finding blossoms which run back 
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‘to the sprig of love. They are full, they are over- 
loaded, with such blossoms. In going through them 
we walk asinan Eastern garden, where incense and 
fragrance abound. I cannot conceive how such an one 
as John Calvin could frame his view of heaven and 
divine government with this part of Scripture before 
him, and make so little use of it—and tread it, indeed, 
under foot. For I think that the arbitrary schemes of 
theology, which have represented God as purely and 
merely just, or mainly so, and only alternatively a God 
of love, have despoiled the New Testament teaching on 
this sulfject, as an army despoil a garden when they 
tread everything in it into the soil. 

I read again: 

** At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father; and ye 
in me, and I in you.” 

Not that this is to be literalized. You could not in- 
tepret it by any literalization. And yet, there is no 
person in the world with a sympathetic and broad 
nature who does not know what an intersphering is 
possible among hearts that are genial; who does not 
know that it is possible for one life to pass into another 
life. And that gives a hint—it does not give the full 
definition and exposition—of the meaning of the pro- 
found declaration of Scripture as to the unity of Christ 
with God. It shows us the way for our thought—the 
direction in which we are to look. 

Lest they should suppose that the whole sympathy 
and knowledge of Christ in love was to first come from 
the development of love—from the positive emotion— 
Christ says to them: 

* He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me.” 

Actions speak louder than words. He that knows 
the way in which Christ is living, or the direction of 
his thoughts and wishes, and just points his purposes 
in that way, is not absolutely perfect to be sure. If 
perfection were the test of loving Christ, then there 
would not be a man on the face of the earth who could 
say that he loved Christ, or had faith in him; but for- 
tunately for us all, that is not the test. If a man’s 
great aims and purposes are conformable to the com- 
mands of Christ, that is evidence of his love for him. 
Tf he is an imaginative man, so much the better; but 
if he is not, and it is his purpose to keep the commands 
of Christ, then that purpose, and the attempt to exe- 
cute it, are accepted in the place of the emotion; and 
they finally beget it. 

** He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself to him.” 

Now Judas, who was a very literal man, thought it 
singular that Christ was going to show them some- 
thing that other folks could not see; and so he said to 
him: 

“Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, 
and not unto the world?” 

The implication is, “If we can see it, why cannot 
they ?’’ He supposed there was to be a physical mani- 
festation, a bodily presentation, that would be to them 
what they had never seen before; and if it was visible 
to them, why could not other folks see it as well as 
they. 

“Jesus answered and said unto him, If a man love me, he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” 


Well, I hope he had an explanation there. There is 
one; but I do not believe Judas saw it. I do not think 
there are any words framed, nor do 1 think there is 
any faculty to which words address themselves in the 
human mind, that can expound the glory and the roy- 
alty of the meaning that is contained in this passage in 
regard to the manifestation of Christ to those who have 
heart and faith to receive it. You know that in our 
relations with each other the best friendships are not 
worn on the sleeves. Often, in proportion as they are 
deep and fine, they are worn under the veil of silence. 
The noblest natures, moving along a common line of 
thought, and sympathy, and joys, and hopes, are not 
always disclosed to each other, by reason of a thousand 
infirmities of life. And yet, there come hours when 
each shines out to the other. It is some fortunate con- 
junction in their disposition, it is some common in- 
fluence, that has lifted them up into a higher sphere of 
feeling and thought. Some chance word, something 
read, some poem, some passage of noble experience, 
throws persons into such a sympathetic relation that 
the spark dashes from one to the other, it may be 
through the eye, or it may be through the beaming of 
the whole face. It may occupy but a single moment 
in passing or acting; but there is a conscious pleasure 
experienced by the one and the other which is never 
effaced from the memory. There are single looks which 
persons remember for years and years. 

| Let me speak of my dear old father, who, in his 
youth, was an impetuous man, irascible, quick as a 
flash, full of all nobleness, and full of all love. My own 
mother never let gu the hold she had upon his heart. 
He worshiped her years and years after she was gone 
from him. And among the last things that I remem- 
ber his saying to me before his mind had so failed that 
he could not rehearse his own history, was what he 
said in regard to a little scene which transpired in old 
Litchfield. The swine had broken out, and invaded the 
garden on the north side of the house. He saw them 
through the window, and his rage was kindled, and he 
seized his gun (which was not far from his hand; for 
he thought that birds and squirrels were made to be 
shot at), and rushed to the back-door to shoot the in- 





vaders. Mother came to the door after him, instantly, 
and expostulated with him, and sobbed out, “ Father! 
father!’’ He laid his hand on her shoulder, and said, 
‘*Go back into the house, woman! go back!” Said he 
to me, “She turned without a word, and went back, 
(his breast heaved, and tears came into his eyes), but 
she was not in the house as quick as I, and I said, 
‘Mother, forgive me! forgive me!’ She turned and 
gave me such a look as I shall never forget, and said 
not a word. But the world never looked so sweet. 
The memory of the event will remain with me as long 
aslLlive. There was a benignity and sweetness and 
love in her manner which took a deep hold of him; 
and the impression of it went down with him through 
the years. No picture was ever painted which hung as 
that look did in the horizon of his memory. The sound 
of no bell was ever so sweet to him as was her silence, 
that rung through the years, and never departed 
from him, which will be repeated from out of the 
blessedness of eternity, and which will live on for- 
ever. 

Now almost every one has had some experience of 
that kind. Those who have not are poor indeed. 
Poverty-stricken are they who have never known 
what are the secret treasures of a loving heart— 
its majesty, its might, its sweetness, its ineffable in- 
spirations, its disinterestedness, and its consecra- 
tions. 

In the household, in the circle of friendship, one has 
moments of this experience. Oftentimes, where there 
has been disagreement, concord springs out of the dis- 
covery of like thoughts and heart-swellings. Under 
such circumstances a person learns how one can mani- 
fest himself to him and to nobody else in the whole 
house. Frequently looks go between the father and 
the mother which the children and the servants know 
nothing of, but the influence of which is like the bounty 
of Heaven on that family. Everybody knows that it 
is in the power of one soul to telegraph thus to another 
soul. 

Now, Christ struck that inner and subtle mystery of 
mind-communication when he said he would manifest 
himself to those who loved him. Judas said, “* How 
will you do it, and not have the world know it?” The 
substance of the Savior’s reply is, ‘‘ You will find outif 
you will only love me, and keep my words; for my 
Father will love you, and we will come unto you, and 
make our abode with you. You will know it when we 
do it. When we come into the soul, the whole of your 
nobler and better nature will kindle with gladness, and 
joy, and expectation, and will be like a spring morn- 
ing, with buds breaking out, and birds singing; the 
blue sky will seem to touch the infinite sphere; and 
your whole being will quiver with asense of the pre- 
sence and the power of a loving God, and of the ineffa- 
ble sweetness and mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the forgiveness of our sins.”’ 

Martin Luther said, ‘‘ Blessed be God for our sins!” 
We never should have had a sense of Curist if it had 
not been for our sins, as we should never have the rain- 
bow if it were not for the storm. We never should 
have known the blessedness of a mind that lies con- 
sciously in the bosom of love, if it were not for our 
sins, 

If, then, we love Christ, and keep his commandments, 
the Father will love us, and Christ and the Father will 
come unto us, and they will make their abode with 
us; and we shall be conscious of their presence and 
blessing. 

Well, may everybody have this consciousness? In 
greater or less degree, yes. How? By simply living 
in those states through which the manifestation of 
love comes. If a man is living in coarse and gross sel- 
fishness, though the light shine upon him, he does not 
appreciate it. There may be the shining out to a man 
of this light, but he does not see it if he is living ina 
worldly ambition, with a desire for only that which is 
physical. 

Sometimes there are in the north radiant flashes of 
electric light, and the whole heaven is aglow; and yet 
there may not be of all that are in a town more than 
three or four people that see it. The rest muy be 
asleep; and yet there is the light dancing over their 
houses, and waiting for their eyes to behold it, and 
their hearts to appreciate it. 

Often men look right into the light and do not see 
anything. They do not look with the right eyes. Itis 
not the flesh, it is not the passions, it is not the selfish 
instincts, it is not the elements of power, that see it: it 
is that faith which works by love; it is dwellingin the 
divine sphere; it is being under the influence that 
Christ wakes up in us; it is keeping Christ’s new com- 
mandment: 

“A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; asI have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other.” 

We are to bein a state of well-wishing toward our 
fellow-men. We are to live in a condition of eminence 
over our lower feelings. We are to keep ourselves in 
that frame of mind which shall lead us to brood sor- 
rowfully over all evil, and rejoice in the truth, in 
sweetness, in beauty, in whatever belongs to the higher 
realm of existence. A man who fulfills these reauisi- 
tions needs no argument of the existence of God and 
Christ, of their attributes, or of their presence with 
him. 

So, by living in this higher life, we have the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost; and by that communion 
we have the realization of Christ’s promise. He be- 
comes to us not the second Person of the Trinity, but 
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the chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. 
It is the loveliness that we are thinking of, and not the 
arithmetical Trinity. 





A LESSON FROM THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE LEWIS TAPPAN, 

NE circumstance connected with the history 

of the late Mr. Lewis Tappan, calculated beauti- 

fully to show how that sometimes Providence plays 

into the hands of those who are persecuted for right- 

eousness’ sake, I do not remember to have seen alluded 

to in any of the late notices of his character and dis- 
tinguished services. 

Such were the popular odium and hatred existing 
towards Mr. Tappan during his early anti-slavery 
career, and such, accordingly, the peril to which both 
his person and his property were exposed, no insurance 
company in the city of New York was willing to take 
the risk involved in the insurance of his property. He 
was, therefore, compelled, as best he could, to insure 
in companies out of town. The consequence of this 
bit of petty persecution was, that when, with hun- 
dreds of others, Mr. Tappan saw his costly edifices 
swept away in the great New York fire, he recovered 
quite every dollar of his insurance, while his more 
highly favored (?) neighbors, insured in the city, suf- 
fered heavy and often disastrous losses. REH 





MusIcau NotrEs.—The engagement, by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Brooklyn, of Theodore Thomas 
and his admirable orchestra, for the coming Philhar- 
monic season, isa musical event worthy of note. Mr. 
Thomas has, by common consent, the best orchestra in 
this country. This is the testimony of every city, 
north, east and west, where it has been heard. This 
new and important engagement is a triumph for the 
young conductor, which has been won by genuine 
merit and hard work. 

It is understood that in the fall Mr. Thomas will 
commence a farewell tour, extending bis visits to the 
west as far, at least, as St. Louis. Thenceforth he ex- 
pects to confine his trips to places within a few hun- 
dred miles of New York, and to his Symphony and 
the Philharmonic concerts. Meantime, the concerts at 
Central Park Garden are attended nightly by an en- 
thusiastic multitude, which never wearies of the 
constantly changing programme of the best musical 
works, 





Books and Authors, 
A CHAT CONCERNING THE NEW BOOKS. 

These summer heats, which send us gasping and 
sweltering to our tasks, or permit to us, without guilt, 
the indemnity of gracious idleness, burn likewise a 
sort of equatorial belt midway across the territory of 
the year’s new books. It is therefore a good oppor- 
tunity for us now to pause before crossing this line, 
and to cast our eyes back over the half-year which has 
just closed, and to have some talk concerning those 
recent publications which, owing to the great pressure 
upon our literary columns, we have been unable to 
assign to a separate and more conspicuous attention. 

It is a common and very cheap accusation against 
this age to say that it lends shameful encouragement 
to frivolous books; yet it would be easy to show that 
men and women, in our time, as much as ever before, 
are grappling with the most serious questions of life 
and destiny. Already, this year, several books have 
appeared, which represent this tremendous and pa- 
thetic striving for the solution particularly of those 
problems which physical science tosses up on all sides, 
Perhaps not one of these books has awakened greater 
interest than Enigmas of Life, by a distinguished 
writer in the English journals, Mr. W. R. Greg. Weare 
indebted to James R. Osgood & Co. for the timely re- 
print of this book in America. A work belonging to 
the same class, entitled The Mystery of Matter, is by 
another earnest English writer, Mr. J. Allanson Picton, 
who had already attracted notice by his New Theories 
and the Old Faith. The question to which he ad- 
dresses himself in his latest volume is this: “ Is there, 
in'the relation of our personal life to the world about 
us, anything which ensures to religion an adequate 
scope and a permanent place, under all fairly com 
ceived revolutions of thought?’’ In favor of an affirm- 
ative answer, the author reasons with candor and 
great force. This book belongs to the great inter- 
national house of Macmillan & Co. 

The transition from discussions of this sort to those 
which are rather imperfectly called * practical,’”’ can- 
not be better made than by means of Huxley’s new 
book, just introduced in this country by D. Appleton 
& Co., and bearing the title of Critiques and Addresses. 
This book is concerned with educational, scientific and 
philosophical subjects; and the essays of which it is 
composed, “indicate,” as the author himself explains 
it, “the high-water mark of the various tides of occu- 
pation ’’ by which he has been “ carried along since the 
beginning of 1870.” As a specimen of book-making, 
the American edition is not up to “the high-water 
mark” of the craft at present. The paper is cheap, 
the margins narrow, the binding tasteless; and alto- 
gether it has the unthrift and melancholy appearance 
so common to American books a dozen years ago. 
Huxley is worthy of going abroad in better clothes ‘ 
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and the Appletons can do as well in this way as any- 
body, when they try. For proof of this—if any were 
needed—we point to the next book of which we have 
to speak, and one which discusses a subject no less 
practical and urgent than that*of Food. This is by 
the eminent English physician, Dr. Edward Smith, and 
forms one of Appleton’s International Scientific Series. 
As to material and mechanism, this book may be 
fittingly described by a simple reversal of all that we 
said of the one mentioned just before. Moreover, it is 
a learned and at the same time a popularized account 
of the nature and qualities of foods; and it is rendered 
under three parts, namely, Solid Foods, Liquids, and 
Gaseous Foods. Ht is an unusually valuable treatise. 
THE SCIENCES. 
! While handling books which belong to science, in 
any of its departments, it is not easy to get away 
from the Appletons. Again we have to speak of a 
most interesting and important work of theirs, en- 
titled Hand-Book of Social Economy, translated from 
the French of Edmond About. Some may be surprised 
to hear the epithet—brilliant—applied to a treatise on 
a subject commonly regarded as so dull as Political 
Economy. But what subject is so leaden that it can- 
not be made to shine, if a Frenchman gets hold of it? 
But Edmond About has made a solid and instructive 
book, as well as a bright one. His sub-title is well- 
deserved: he calls it The Worker’s A BC. On the 
physical side of the sciences, we have, from Macmillan 
& Co., The Spectroscope and its Applications, by the 
illustrious English astronomer J. Norman Lockyer—a 
book in every way agreeable, for beauty of typo- 
graphy, rich paper, and an abundance of illustrations, 
together with a treatment of the subject which is 
simply perfect. If Rhetoric is an art it is also a 
science, and there is a propriety in mentioning in this 
place Philosophy of Rhetoric, written by Professor 
John Bascom of Williams College, and published by 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. The book is well named. 
It presents “ the mental and moral laws of influence,” 
and is “designed for the later years of collegiate in- 
struction.”’ It takes the position usually assigned to 
Campbell and Whately, and by its clearness, brevity 
and its adaptation to American culture, it is far better 
than they for our use. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


No more interesting or important biographical work 
has appeared this year than John Moriey’s Rousseau, 
from the press of Chapman & Hall, of London, whose 
American representatives for this work are Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. We had hoped to find room for 
an extended critique of this book, which, besides being 
very fascinating has a good many other novelties than 
that one of spelling the name of the Deity with a little 
g. As different in method as in subject is The Life of 
Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury, edited 
by his widow, and in this country published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Dean Alford is permitted, as far as 
possible, to tell his own story; and ehis he is enabled to 
do to a considerable extent, for his letters and journals 
were voluminous. This Life has the charm which 
always surrounds the history of a scholarly, gentle 
and benevolent career. The season has been prolific 
in biographical sketches; and besides those which 
we have rather elaborately criticised in our previous 
numbers, are Political Portraits, by a prominent 
London journalist, reprinted by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.; and Anecdotes of Public Men, by John W. Forney. 
This is from Harper & Brothers, and is made up of 
sketches originally published in the two papers with 
which Mr. Forney is officially connected. Both these 
volumes are entertaining, and the latter of a rare his- 
torical value, us the testimony concerning our notable 
politicians from one whose opportunities for knowing 
them were singularly good. 

HISTORY. 

Perhaps the most important recent publication 
in this department is The Sixth Great Oriental Mon- 
archy, by George Rawlinson, Professor of Ancient 
History at Oxford, who has already made himself an 
authority by his Five Great Monarchies. 
now presented to us is an attempt to correct the almost 
universal error that ancient Rome was “a Power un- 
checked, unbalanced, having no other limits than 
those of the civilized world, engrossing, consequently, 
the whole attention of all thinking men, and free to 
act exactly as it pleased without any regard to opinion 
bé¥ond its own borders."’ Rawlinson shows that Rome 
was never in such a position, and that from, first to last, 
“there was always in the world a Second Power, civil- 
ized or semi-civilized, which in a true sense balanced 
Rome, acted as a counterpoise and a check, had to be 
consulted or considered, and held a place in all men’s 
thoughts.”” That power for nearly three centuries was 

-arthia—described by the title of this book. Mr. 
Rawlinson is a ripe English scholar, and brings to his 
task all the qualifications of the most advanced learn- 
ing. His book, published in London by the Longmans, 
bears the imprint for this country of Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong. Passing from Asiatic history to 
American, we encounter a work not to be ashamed of, 
from the house of S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. This 
is Pre-Historic Races of the United States of America, 
by Mr. J. W. Foster, a book admirably printed, and 
the result of original researches by the author among 
the mounds of this continent. With plentiful aid from 
pictorial illustrations, Mr. Foster describes clearly and 
in an interesting manner, the geographical distribution 
of mounds aud shell-bauks, the mounds themselves 
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and their enclosures, the arts and manufactures, the 
ecrania, the manners and customs of the mound- 
builders; and he discusses the question—who were 
they. Coming to a more recent time, and looking for 
history in the form of historical reminiscences, we take 
up Men and Memories of San Francisco in the Spring 
of ’50, by T. A. Barry and B. A. Patten, for which we 
are indebted to A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco. 
The work is written without much skill, but has the 
merit of apparent candor and fidelity, and of con- 
taining many amusing and interesting incidents. A 
book of far greater literary merits is Wau-Bun, the 
Early Day in the Northwest, by Mrs. John H. Kinzie, 
of Chicago. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the publishers of 
this edition, do not mention the fact; but the book 
originally appeared in 1856, and won considerable dis- 
tinction and praise. It is none the worse for being an 
old book. On the coutrary its claims to our liking are 
thus endorsed by time. It furnishes a series of graphic 
and amusing pictures of life in the Northwest forty 
years ago. The Continental Publishing Co. send usa 
book which they are selling through agents, and which 
bears the somewhat sensational title of Behind the 
Scenes at Washington. The title-page, in fact, is as 
copiously communicative as an ordinary preface; 
and from this authentic source we learn that the 
book promises you for your money “a complete and 
graphic account of the Crédit Mobilicr investiga- 
tion, the Congressional rings, political intrigues, work- 
ings of the lobbies, etc.; the secret history of our 
national government, in all its various branches, with 
sketches of the leading Senators, Congressmen, gov- 
ernment officials, and an accurate description of the 
public buildings.” All this, by the way, has been put 
together by Mr. Edward Winslow Martin, whose name, 

we blush to say, is unfamiliar to us; yet we infer that 
he is fully qualified to set forth the rascalities of Con- 
gress, from the fact that he has already written, if we 
may take his own assurance to that effect, the Secrets 
of the Great City, * ete., ete.” 


HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classi- 
cal, Compiled under the Superintendence of Dr. Wm. 
Smith and Mr. Grove. London: John Murray. 


Zell's Descriptive Hand Atlas of the World. By J. Bartholo- 
mew, F.R.G.S. Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zeil. 

If we were to say that no other study in the 
common school is so repellant and so profitless as that 
of geography, we should utter what would be con- 
firmed, probably, by the memories of the well-whipt 
school-days of many of our readers. The truth seems 
to be that geography, which is usnally reckoned among 
the primary studies, really does not belong there at all. 
To teach that subject well is a task requiring an un- 
common sort of ability—so uncommon, in fact, that it 
is not to be anticipated as belonging to the ordinary 
instructor of such schools. In the sifting of educa- 
tional methods, the public are tending swiftly to the 
opinion announced by John Stuart Mill when he 
stated that it had always seemed to him “an absur- 
dity”’’ that “‘geography should be taught in schools; 
except in elementary schools fur children of the labor- 
ing classes whose subsequent access to books is lim- 
ited.’ ‘* Who,’ continues Mr. Mill, ‘ever really 
learned history and geography except by private read- 
ing?’’ And this theoretical condemnation of geogra- 
phy, as a study to be pursued in schools, finds a recent 
response in the practical approbation of the committee 
on text-books in the public schools of Milwaukee. 
These gentlemen report that ‘‘no study is productive 
of results so meager and unsatisfactory ;*’ and they 
propose greatly to reduce the amount of time that is 
to be bestowed upon it. 

In any case, therefore, whether we have dabbled in 
geography in our school-days or not, we cannot get on 
very long without feeling the need of full, accurate, 
and convenient maps. It must be accounted a genuine 
service towards the cause of public enlightenment 
that is rendered by any one who increases our facility 
in quick geographical reference. That service, we 
feel confident, is rendered by the authors of the two 
works which we have cited at the head of this article. 

The reader of books concerned about antiquity, 
either classical or scriptural, finds at every turn the 
need of that complete help which the superb His- 
torical Atlas of Dr. William Smith and Mr. William 
Grove can render him. This most elaborate piece of 
Atlas-making was mentioned by us several months 
ago. It is published in London by John Murray, who 
is represented in this country for this enterprise by 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. 

The work has been in preparation upwards of four- 
teen years, and when finished will probably be the 
most extensive, minute, and sumptuous ancient Atlas 
ever yet prepared. It is appearing in parts. The second 
part has just reached us. The maps, of which there 
are to be forty-one in all, are drawn on a large scale, 
and seem to have been executed with all the best skill 


attainable by the engravers of Paris and London. - 


One peculiarity adds greatly to their serviceableness : 
the modern names are given on the maps along with 
the ancient ones. Moreover, the ascertainment of the 
locality on the map of any name is made easy by an 
index. Another characteristic of the Atlas is of great 
importance to every student who appreciates how the 
geographic face of a country changes with each epoch 
of its history, and that a single map of any country 
is quite insufficient. The plan of this Atlas is to have a 
series of maps, representing each country at different 
historical periods, The eminent German geographer, 


‘met the eye of John 


Dr. Karl Milller, the editor of Strabo and the minor 
Greek geographers, has prepared the classical maps; 
while those pertaining to Mount Sinai and the Holy 
Land have been constructed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. George Grove, and embody the recent ob- 
servations and positions obtained by the officers of the 
Royal Engineers employed in surveying those regions. 
As to the beauty of these maps, no description would 
be extravagant. They are exquisite works of art, 
over which the delighted eye lingers as over any other 
beautiful picture. 

For recent geography we have Zell’s Descriptive 
Hand Atlas of the World, of which we have before 
spoken with high praise. It has been undergoing pub- 
lication in a long series, and is now finished. Though 
as a work of art, it is inferior to the Atlas which we 
have just described, it is far superior to the ordinary 
Atlases in use; and for accuracy, so far as we have 
been able to apply any test, it is satisfactory. For 
minor geographical names in our own country, how- 
ever, it is insufficient. 

NOTES. 


All the children, and all the lovers of children, 
have in store for them a great treat before many 
weeks. Louise Chandler Moulton, tho touch of whose 
pen upon paper always elicits a brilliant flash, has 
been writing a series of tales for the young folks, soon 
to be published by Roberts Brothers, under the felici- 
tous title of Bed-Time Stories. Mrs. Moulton, by the 
way, has not gone upon the Yellowstone expedition, 
although she is the correspondent of the Tribune 
whose charming letter in that journal about Agassiz 
Anderson and led him to the 
generous endowment of the School of Natural History 
on Penikese Island. 

We have received from Mr. Joseph P. Holbrook, 
of this city, his choice collection entitled Part Songs 
for Church and Home, the demand for which has al- 
ready necessitated a new edition. The selections are 
admirably suited to both church and home worship, 
having become very popular where used in congrega- 
tions and the social circle, 

Benjamin W. Hitchcock continues the issue of 
his Musical Bouquet Series, a collection of easy pieces, 
both vocal and instrumental, which are attractive and 
entertaining. 

All who ever became interested in the novels 
of Madame Schwartz will get pleasure from the infor- 
mation that the enterprise of publishing them in this 
country has fallen into the capable hands of Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia, who are about to bring out, in 
fittimg style, The Son of the Organ Grinder, Gold and 
Name, and The Right One. 

Exceedingly neat in form, and pleasant in typo- 
graphy, are the two little manuals bearing the Ameri- 
can imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. These manuals 
are entitled A Dictionary of Derivations, and A Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms. We have kept them at hand for 
some weeks, to satisfy ourselves, by actual use, of the 
value to be attributed to them. They appear to us 
wholly inadequate to the purpose, both by the meager- 
ness of their explanations and by the lamentable and 
most provoking omissions in their vocabulary. <A 
dictionary is intolerable if it fails to honor all reason- 
able demands upon it. It is one of those things which 
do not deserve to live if second-rate. ‘ Get the best.” 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, for July, is a number un- 
usually rich in the departments of learning and of 
discussion for which this venerable Quarterly is dis- 
tinguished. Professor Park gives the sixth article in 
his carefully wrought series on “The Structure of a 
Sermon.”’ Professor John Bascom presents a very 
searching critique on Dr. Elisha Mulford’s great politi- 
cal treatise, The Nation. His conclusion is that ‘‘ we 
have in The Nation the work of a devout, enthusiastic 
mind, full of insight, headlong in conclusion, capable 
of overthrowing much, and also making ready -to 
build much.” Asaspecimen of pure learning, nothing 
has ever appeared in America more creditable of its 
kind than the article on ‘‘Paul’s Panegyric of Love, ”’ 
furnishing a new critical text, translation and digest. 
This is the second article of the series, and is by Mr. A. 
Wellington Tyler of the Astor Library, a young Ameri- 
ean scholar of the highest promise. Professor Park 
tells nothing but the plain truth in saying of Mr. 
Tyler’s work “that no more thorough treatment of 
any portion of the text of the Greek Testament has 
ever been attempted.” On the completion of the 
series, we shall refer to it more specifically. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers wilt 
confer a favor nperemeny a ising us of any omission in this respeet. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 
Authors and Titles Publishers. Price. 
Ames, Mary Clemmer, * Outlines of Men, Wemes and Things.” 
Hurd & Houghton. 1 4 

Aurelius Augustine, } ( Sermon.on the Mount s mens +4 

iblical Literature, etc........... ros. 
Barnes <= Sarat a vg Williams. 12% 

nder ML, * Good Morals an entle Manners. 
main roa ing & Co 
= Philological an ica’ 
Hadley, LL.D., James, ** Essays, Philolog Le ems. 40 
Poor, H. V., ene of Railroads of pes. 8. 5 aid Serinons. 
ures 0 
Punshon, Rev. W. M nates, Sieh 9 
. Natural Phenomena.” 

Saigey, Emile, * The Galig of —. & Lauriat. 150 
Scott, Sir Walter, “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” Cc 
rall, R. T.,"* Digestion 2 — o Drege, ° 
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Wrrecabetd, Hanes! P., ¥ Church Architecture,” A. J. rpleknell, 20 in 


We have also received current numbers of the following Peri- 
icals 
Popuiiar Science Monthly, The Catholic World, Harper's Magazine, 
The The The 
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LIFE INSUR RANCE. | 


A DISTRESSING ACCIDENT. 


N the 13th of May last, two men 
stood in the door of a feed store in 

this city, talking about business. They 
were both hearty, muscular men, coun- 
try-bred, and had been friends for many 
years. The name of one was Jacob 
Baurhyte, and that of the other James 
Nelson Manning. The former command- 
eda barge plying between Catskill and 
New York city, while Manning kept the 
feed store and hay-loft, aud sold the 
country produce brought down the river 
by his friend’s boat. Go along the river 
front of the city, and look at all the men 
loading vessels and handling produce, and 
none would be found more likely to enjuy 
a long life than these two who stood there 
together that day. It was a bright, sun- 
shiny morning, with the wind from just 
the right quarter to brace the system, and 
make it a positive pleasure to live. The 
street was choked with teams, and carts, 
and trucks of all kinds, and their rumble 
and roar betokened that intense commer- 
cial activity that is peculiar to New York. 
On the opposite side of the street, a mu- 
tual acquaintance, passing along, nodded 
to the two men, and they were in the act 
of returning his salutation with a pleas- 
ant word or two, when there came a sud- 
den crash that shook the ground, the air 
was filled witha cloud of dust, a sound 
of snapping timbers and falling bricks 
was heard, the frightened horses in the 
street plunged and struggled ina panic 
of fright and then all wasover. The two 
men in the doorway had disappeared as 
if the earth swallowed them, and the 
building lay, where they had just stood, 
amass of rubbish. In an instant, in the 
twinkling of an eye, in less time than it 
takes to write this sentence, the two 
friends were crushed to death, and their 
crushed bodies lay beneath the ruins 
of a warehouse and its contents. It 
seems that Manning, miscalculating the 
strength of the timbers, had overloaded 
the floor with grain and hay, and so the 
crash came and with it his hour of doom. 
| This case affords one of the most im- 


pressive texts for the life insurance agent | 


ever recorded. 
the United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, after much difficulty, persuaded 
Captain Baurhyte to insure his life for 
$1,500 for the benefit of his wife. He was 
so rugged in health that it was hard work 
to persuade him of the fact that he was 
as likely as the sickliest man of his ac- 
quaintance to die suddenly. He laughed 
at the idea at first, and set it down as a 
specimen of the exaggeration and mis- 
representation commonly resorted to by 
these bores of agents. But, however, he 
finally yielded and made his wife a 
present of the’ Company’s Policy No. 
$861, in which they bound themselves to 
pay her the sum of $1,500 and all divi- 
dends accruing upon it, whenever her 
husband should die. The captain 
got his friend Manning to attend 
tothe payment of the premiums as 
they fell due, and finally, in about 
a@ year, persuaded him to insure his own 
life for $2,000 for Mrs. Manning’s benefit. 
Baurhyte, with Dutch pertinacity, stuck 
to the course he had laid out and paid his 
premiums with strict punctuality, but 
Manning let his policy lapse in 1863, hav- 
ing, perhaps, come to the conclusion that 
life insurance, so far as men of his brawn 
and sinew were concerned, was a hum- 
bug, and he “‘ wouldn’t pay out any more 
good money after bad.’’ So the accounts 
of these two friends stood when they 
‘were both swept into eternity at the 
same instant. 

Captain Baurhyte had in twelve years 
paid the company $652.32, or about fifty 
‘dollars a year, and for this trifling sum 
had been kept insured all that time, 
while his widow received, besides the 
$1,500 cash, $243.29 of dividends that had 
accrued. Mr. Manning’s widow, on the 
other hand, received nothing, whereas if 
her husband had done his duty to her, 
by keeping his policy alive, she would 
have had between $2,300 and $2,400 com- 
ing to her from the company. 

It is very seldom that one case affords 
80 comple illustrations of both the profit- 
ableness of life insurance and the folly of 
@llowing policies once taken to lapse, 
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In 1861, a canvasser of | 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 
invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable re- 
garding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac- 
companied by plain instructions, so 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- 
ters must be addressed to “ J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.’ This 
will insure immediate attention; and as, 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire con- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses, 

J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, Christian Union. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


So FAR AS HEALTH IS CONCERNED, no house, 
store, family, person, hotel, ship, or steamer, 
should be without Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps. 
And in regard to ae from disease, conta- 
gion, etc., and as a perfect disinfectant there- 
in, their real value is beyond price. Different 

varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet, 
dental, shaving, medicinal and disinfecting 
purposes. 


PARTIES seeking musical instruction of the 
best sort are referred to the advertisement of 
Dr. Tourjee’s admirable school, the New En- 

gland Conservatory of Music. His interesting 
Siroular gives full particulars respecting meth- 

, terms, &c, 








FASCINATING AND VERY REMUNERATIVE is | 
the art of making Flowers, Birds, Animals, 
and all kinds of ey work from wax, 
shells, leather, &c. Full instructions for 50 
cts. Address SH. Ww filiams, Gallatin, Tenn, 


COLGATE & Co.’s new yw perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘* CASHMERE Bougquet,”’ will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 

WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to Cotuins & Co., 2L2 Water 
street, New York. 


F. E. Situ & Co.’sSuperlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 











FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- | 
HOUSES, 292 and 234 Fulton St., Brooklyn. | 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & NAv. 








\ RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
+ purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of Keferenees If samples are wanted, 
enclose 25c. 39 East 334 Street, New York. 


YRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, | 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L, CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
_4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
8 alt 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 











ASG? SANTED for aad JN DANRDRY 
the * DANB MAN.” Just 
Out. %e One of the ad tt... rad characteristic 
books in aul our American literature.’’— Boston 
Journal. e sale of this book is unprecedented. 
Fifteen ‘enna were sold the first three weeks. 
Twentieth thousand is pow. in press, and the de- 
mand undiminished. This is the great book for 
———s during the warm weather. Sample copy 

nt Paar on on receipt < of $1.20. 
8. CLUCAS, 151 Washington St., Boston. 





Z-ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt.— 
The Fall Term of this institution’ Lm 
Bart. 3d. Board, incindns | ights. 


heat, washing, 
&c., #4.00a week. Information or catal 


ogues can 
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LIBRARY FOR FIFTY (50) 

4. CENTS.--With Illustrations. —Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, and History.—The Tribune 
Extra Sheets containing : 

Lecture Extra, No. 1—Illustrated.—Tyn- 
dall’s six Lectures on Light. 

Lecture Extra, No. 2—Beecher’s Compul- 
sory Education; Fields’s Masters of the Situa- 
tion; Phillips’s Lost Arts; Bellows’s Is Therea 
God? Mark Twain's Sandwich Island Letters. 

Lecture Extra, No. 3—Illustrated.—Prof. 
Wilder's Brain and Mind ; Prof. Barker's Chem- 
ical Discoveries of the Spectroscope; Prof. 
Young's Astronomical Conquests; Prof. 
Young's Present Knowledge of the Sun. 

Lecture Extra, No. 4—Six Shakespearean 
Studies, by John Weiss; seven Art Studies, 
National Academy Course; Parton’s Pilgrim 
Fathers as Men of Business; Bret Harte’s Ar- 
gonauts of '49. 

Lecture Extra, No. 5—Illustrated.—Three 
Lectures by Prof. Louis Elsberg, on Sound 
and Hearing, Voice and Speech, and The Ex- 
planation of Musical Harmony; Prof. Ben- 
jamin Silliman’s Deep Placer Mining in Califor- 
nia; Dr. R. W. Raymond on The Seven Senses ; 
Parke Godwin on True and False Science; 
Prof. E. L. Youman's on The Limits of Science. 

Lecture Extra, No. 6—Beecher’s Seven Lec- 
tures for Ministers; Thoughts for Ministers— 
Thoughts upon Prayer—Prayer-Meeting As It 
Is—The Ideal Prayer-Meeting—Music in 
Churches—Society in the Church—The Fin- 
gers of the Church. 

Lecture Extra, No. 7--Beecher’s Concluding 
Lectures: Revivals in the Church—Religious 
Awakenings—Thoughts on Revivals—A Re- 
ligious Experience. Also, *“*The Moravian 
Chureh,”’ by de Schweinitz; ‘‘Creed State- 
ments,”’ by Thomas Starr King; “The Death 
Menace,”’ by Bovee, anda “ History of Secta- 
rian Appropriations.” 

Lecture Extra, No. 8—-The Method of Crea- 
tion. Twelve Lectures by Prof. Agassiz, con- 
cerning Animal Life. Also, a description of 
the wonderful Fossils discovered in the Rocky 
Mountains by the Yale College Expedition. 

Eight Extra Sheets, containing over 50 Lec- 
tures and 130 Engravings, and Crédit Mobilier 
Report for 50 cents. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
NOBLE LIFE PORTRAYED 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF HOR- 

ACE GREELEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with 
Appendix containing Memoir of his later 
years and Death, and the best of his famous 
Campaign Speeches. 

THE LAST AND BEST PORTRAIT OF HIM 
EVER PUBLISHED, REPRESENTING HIM AS HE 
APPEARED IN THE SUMMER OF 1872. 

The great call for Mr. Greeley’s Autobiog- 
raphy, and also for some more permanent re- 
cord of the wonderful intellectual display 
which he made during his Eastern and Weat- 
ern tours in the Presidential Campaign of 1872, 
have led to the issue of a new edition of the 
Autobiography, with a very large Appendix 
continuing the story of his life to the end, re- 
producing the more striking and suggestive of 
his many admirable and brilliant Campaign 
speeches, and concluding with an exhaustive 
and admirable analysis of the campaign, orig- 
inally prepared by the Hon. James §. Pike, ex- 
United States Minister to the Hague. There 
is, besides, a pretty complete collection of Mr. 
Greeley’s Miscellaneous Writings, including 
among others his famous controversy with 
Robert Dale Owen on Marriage and Divorce. 

Price, handsomely bound in cloth, with two 
Portraits, $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 








IFE-SIZE PORTRAIT of MR. GREE- 
LEY, Head and Bust.—We have unex- 
pectedly received a few copies of this excel- 
lent likeness of Mr. Greeley (the plate was 
destroyed in the Boston fire), and offer them 
at the regular price, $1. 

The Lithograph of Mr. Greeley and Family 
is still to be had at $1 per copy. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 





Cloth bound, $1; 
N EMORIAL OF HORACE GREE- 
LEY, with TWO PORTRAITS and IL- 
LUSTRATIONS; one portrait representing 
Mr. Greeley as he appeare:i in the last Sum- 
mer of his life, and being altogether the most 
life-like and natural portrait of him ever pub- 
lished. The volume contains a Memoir of Mr. 
GREELEY, his last hours, the moral of his 
death, the Funeral Arrangements, the Closing 
Ceremonies, the Mourning of the People, Let- 
ters of Sympathy, Voices of the Pulpit and 
the Press, Tributes from the Poets, Resolu- 
tions and Proceedings of various Pubiic 
Bodies, &c., &c.,&c. Pamphlet Edition,50 cents ; 
handsomely bound, $1; either free by mail on 
receipt of price. 
THE TRIBUNE, 


New-York. 








-IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
RIDEN H. 


xpenses see on at came other strictly first- 
ant Academy in New a 1. 
Rev. L. A. AUSTIN, A.M., 





"Pr incipal. 
MAELEWOoD INSTITUTE, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Known 


to patrons in all parts of ‘the Union for superior ad- 
vantages and rare beauty of location. ress, 





{ . Ber C vy. SPEAR, A. 
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JENGLISH, FRE! YCH, AND GER- 
MAN FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL.—Miss 
M. LOUISE PUTNAM will open the eighth year 
of her School, at her residence, 
No. 6 MARLBOROUGH laresnapae 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 25, 1875. 


Refers by permission to her patrons, the late Mrs 
Harrison Gray Otis and Hon. William M. Evarts; 
also, to the late Right Rev. Manton Kastburn, D.D.: 
bn Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., He Odenmetan: 

New York. Right Rev. W illiam H. Oc o_o 
er, D.D., Bishopof New Jersey; Kev. A. ea- 
body, D:D., Harvard U niversity. 

Circulars may be obtained by addressing Miss 

utnam. 


IITTSBURG FEMALE COLLPGR.-- 
SUPERB BUILDINGS—EIGHT DEPARTMENTS— 
TWENTY-FIVE TEACHERS. Unsurpassed facilities 
in the Ornamental Branches. Charges less than 
any school affording equa! advantages and accom 
modations. 
Fall Term commences: September 10th. 
Send to the President, 
Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburg, Penn., fora Catalogua. 


OTA) MFORD MILITARY IN STITUTE. 
is Established 1350.—A family School for Boys 
Karnest teaching, faithful discipline. Locatic 
healthful, bqneeet, and only one hour from ‘New 
York (¢ ‘ity. A safe, happy Christian home. 

Send for Catalogue with full details and refer- 


ences. 
Ww. c. Weae COX, A.M., 
CAPT. W. A. FLINT, 





} Principals. 
Stamford, Conn. 


HIETEEN DOLLARS pays for a quar- 

ter’s tuition in any department, under the 
most eminent masters, and for collateral advan- 
tages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in 
addition, without extra charge at the New EN6é- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. | Situa- 
tions procured for competent pupils. FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPT. 15. Send for circular to 

‘E. TOURJEE, Director. 


FIRST-CLASS 
£ S0saainG SOROS 
YOU Na LADIES, 
In connection with the State Normal Sschovl, 
renton, 
Total cost for Board, Tuition, Books, &c., $200 4 


‘For Circular, containing HNGON, Principa apply to 
LEWIS M. JOHN 

Trenton, , New Fieuen. 

cv IL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at 

/ the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 

N.Y. Instruction very practical. Advantages un- 

= yassed in this country. Graduates obtain excel- 

positions. Re-opens > lith. Forthe An- 

nual Register, containin, saver ed Course of 
Study, —— _ aravulatan 








SHARLES DROWN E, Director. 











YLAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUD- 

J SON RIVER INSTITUTE, for both sexes; 

fine grounds; 167 furnished rooms; 20instructors; 

11 departments; 120 classical pupils; large gympa- 

sium and drill hall. Special advantages in all de- 

artments. Term opens September 8. iter. YALONZO 
‘LACK, A.M., President, Claverack, N. 


Worr. EDWARD COLLEG IATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Twentieth a begins 
August 28th. Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
Superb brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
to prepare for college, for business, or fer life. 
194 per year. Students received atany time. Ad- 
dress JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edwar LN. : 
NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE—New York and Berlin. 
The New York Course of Lectures and Instruction 
commences November 3rd, and continues to the 
end of February. big New York Class of Ladies 
for Berlin embark i prilof each year. Address 
ADRIAN J. EBELL, Tecan, 18 | Cooper Union. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE AC AD- 
EMY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A first-class school 

in every respect. Home comforts assured. Corps 
of accomplished Teachers large, and Pupils carried 
through our own Academic and Collegiate course, 
or fitted for any class of Vassar College. Reference 
to patrons. Address the Rector, Rev. D.G.WRrIGHrT. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE 
/ SEMINARY, Philadelphia.—Miss BONNEY 
and Miss DILLAY FE, principals. The twenty-fourth 
School this English and French Boarding and Day 
hool will o open 
SEPT BER Ith, at ah Mostnut St. 
Particulars from Circulars 


W FSteEY! AN U NIVERSITY. — This 
institution, {n healthfulness and beauty of 
location, in literary vantages, and the favorable 
terms offered to students of Lee means, is un- 
surpassed. Both sexes admitted tuo 2 equal privi- 
leges. Address JOSEPH cU MM 
Middletown, _ 
4\ST. ABLISHED 1787.-— LEICESTER 
Ay ACADEMY, Leicester, Mass. Classical course 
fits for College. English course for business. In- 
struction thorough. Terms moderate. Military 
tay and dedipene, Fall term opens ApHinet 26th, 
VET MORE, A.M., Principal. 
QTEUBENVILLE (O.) FEMALE SEM- 
LS INARY opens September llth. 
Board, room, and light, per year, $175—one-fowrth 
off for Clergumen. 
Send for <anahonee. 
Rey. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL.D., Supt. 
Rev. A.M. REID, Ph. D., ‘Principal. 
OYS’ HOME AND sc HOOL, Falley 
Seminary, Fulton, Oswego Co., N.Y.—Reopens 
Ist Sept. Combining the facilities of a complete 
education with the advantage of a Christian home. 
Cc harges moderate. . Address Rev. JAMES GILMOU! R. 


























\ 7 ELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, Bank 

of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y.—Re-opens 
Sept. 10th. Two courses study with Academic Dep't 
and special classes. For Catalogue and Lecture 
Course, address M. M. CART ER, i V. Pres. 
N ARIETTA COLLEGE, MArretra, 
iV Ohio, gives thorough course in College and 
Academy. Worthy students aided. Next Term 
begins September Address the President, 

1. ANDREWS. 


| IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in ee. . 
- B. METCALF, Sup't. 


HE MISSES MEEKER’S BOARD- 

. ING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Nor- 
wich, Conn., will re-open on September 23d, 1873, 
with ‘large addition to her former pleasant accom- 


modations. 
RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S ENGLISH, 
GERMAN AND FRENCH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies and Children, re- 
opens October Ist, at No. 7 Kast 42d Street. 
READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Worcester, Mass. Founded 1848, 


le 
Send for Catalogue. eens, A.M, Principal ' 
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“MR. BEECHER’S THEOLOGY.” 


HE Presbyterian, in a not unkind article on 
‘*Mr. Beecher’s Theology,” says, after quot- 
ing a paragraph from his reply to Dr. Curry : 

‘“* We suppose that this is about as near a definition of his 
position as Mr. Beecher will ever come. And if any one 
would attempt to hold him to this, and demand consistency, 
the very demand would probably bring such an outbreak of 
independence as would put Mr. Beecher again outside of any 
theological classification.” 

The life of Christian sects develops in two 
forms—as an intellectual life, expressed by theo- 
logical creeds ; and as an emotional life, expressed 
by methods of devotion, by social usages, and by 
the style and method of acting upon the hearts of 
men. One may be in sympathy with the intel- 
lectual system of any sect, and not with its life 
and spirit ; or with its emotional spirit and habits, 
but not with its doctrines ; and one may, though 
less often and heartily, be at one both with the 
creed and the practice of a denomination. 

1. We are wholly in sympathy with the general 
life and procedure of what are called the evangel- 
ical denominations. Their deep sense of the sin- 
fulness and regenerative needs of men ; their sense 
of the necessity of Divine power in awakening and 
converting men; their method of moving right 
home upon the conscience and heart of men to 
secure their immediate obedience to the com- 
mands of God; their fervor of spirit, their sense 
of the depth, inwardness, and power of true relig- 
ion; their habit of laboring for revivals of relig- 
ion; their ardent missionary enthusiasm ; and, 
above all, the feeling that is sought and earnestly 
promoted of love and supreme allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ—all these, and many like ele- 
ments, draw us, heart and soul, to the great evan- 
gelical denominations. We find among orthodox 
sects as much catholicity, as much honesty in in- 
vestigation, as much patience with those who 
differ and a disposition to bear, as far as is possi- 
bly consistent, with men regarded as in error, as in 
any of those sects that boast a larger liberality. 
Human nature predominates in all sects, but it no- 
where else, according to our experience, appears 
in greater loveliness than among evangelical sects, 
whether among ministers or laymen. With the life 
and spirit of the great orthodox sects we are as 
much in harmony as we can be with any imperfect 
human organizations, and nothing will move us 
from this spirit. The heart is free, and its 
sympathies are beyond the reach of decrees or 
anathemas. 

2. In regard to the intellectual or doctrinal life, 
we are, by education and by choice, as much in 
accord with the systematic beliefs of the orthodox 
at large as one evangelical sect is with the creed of 
another, and as much as the members of the same 
sect are with any common belief. Men easily agree 
as to simple facts. But the ph psophy of facts, 
and the system of philosophy, s“' gnen at disagree- 
ment in the proportion in wh men are inde- 
pendently intelligent, and the # Ytem comprehen- 
sive in scope and minute in qwatement. Men 
believe in universa! human sir 1ess ; they differ 
on the philosophy of sin. TijMagree as to the 
fact of a spiritual change ; thq@fiffer on its phi- 
losophy. They agree that the « h of Christ was 
for the salvation of man; they@¥ffer on the phi- 
losophy of atonement. They a@J@e upon the fact 
of human responsibility and of) ivine sanctions ; 
the philosophy of responsibility 8%d of penalties di- 
vides them. These differences $7} invariable and 
universal. They exist, either Ident or disclosed, 
in all sects. The world is leathing, by slow de- 
grees, that there cannot be a jerfect parallel or 
unison of belief in moral truths grouped into sys- 
tems. The personal element comes in; peculiari- 
ties of temperament and education color the 
aspects of truth. InaSYSTEM OF MORAL TRUTH, 
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proportion, intensity, and relative emphasis of 
parts, make all the difference possible in results. 
The attempt at mechanical accuracy has been 
tried abundantly, and abandoned, except by the 
Roman Church, where the superstition lingers, as 
it were, to afford the world an evidence of its ab- 
surdity. 

The Episcopal Church, whether in England or 
America, is notoriously divided within itself, both 
in doctrine and in usages. The Presbyterian 
churches of America are encompassed by as com- 
prehensive and rigorous a creed as was ever erected 
by men signally uninspired. But its very particu- 
larity and accuracy of definition make it impossi- 
ble to unite perfectly under it, for long periods, 
large numbers of thoughtful minds. There is no 
provision in it for growth. Men may take it as a 
whole, or for substance of doctrine ; but such terms 
are elastic enough to comprehend an immense 
variation in belief. 

CONSTRUCTION is the savior of thinking theolo- 
gians environed by arigid creed. In civil affairs 
Construction is mightier than Legislation. By 
Construction, the United States Courts, before the 
war, were on the way to turn the Constitution of 
the United States into a Magna Charta of slavery. 
By Construction the Roman jurists softened the 
rigor of barbaric laws, and brought humanity and 
reason into the statutes. And this same potent in- 
strument is active, unconsciously, in ten thousand 
minds that ease themselves of rigorous articles of 
faith. ‘ Limitations,” ‘ definitions,” ‘explana- 
tions,” are so many doors by which men’s reason 
escapes from the prisonhouse of extended creeds. 

This does not imply that the great Confessions of 
Protestantism were not admirable in their day, that 
they did not contain the ground-facts of religious 
truth, that they did not answer a grand purpose. 
No scholar can afford to be ignorant of the succes- 
sive steps of unfolding or of accretion which have 
befallen theological systems. And yet, in the pres- 
ent state of human knowledge, a system of the- 
ology which has been specially adapted to a given 
period will, by the vitality and growth which it im- 
parts, compel a subsequent age to reconstruct it. 
If all of truth has been revealed, and if all revealed 
truth has been dug from the Scripture, then there 
may be no reason why a system should not be 
speedily and finally finished. But, if the nature of 
revelation is such that truth can never be more 
than hinted in words, and must wait for life-forms 
before it can be understood in its scope, variety, 
and tendencies, then systems cannot precede expe- 
rience, but must follow the Ages and record re- 
sults. The life of mankind is a continuous Divine 
Revelation. This without prejudice to sacred 
Scripture. The Bible was lived before it was 
written. The noblest parts must always be lived 
again before they can be understood. The life 
will always be more than the letter. The very 
method of Divine Revelation includes the living 
element outside of the letter, as indispensable to 
its vitality. It is the unity of written revelation 
with the life of man going on outside of it ; the in- 
separable connection of the development of the 
race with the interpretation of parable, precept, 
and prophecy, that made a complete and final sci- 
ence of theology in the earlier days of Christian 
civilization impossible. 

We recognize in the old Protestant Confessions 
a great service at periods when it was necessary to 
define the precise ground which men held, liber- 
ated from the Roman Church, and charged with 
abandoning all systematic beliefs. In their day, 
creed-makers often were pioneers of liberty of 
thought. The creed was new thought entrenched 
against despotic error. They fought the battle of 
freedom of conscience, of liberty of speech, and, not 
remotely, of all regulated liberty. But for these 
very reasons there could not be the calm, philo- 
sophie spirit which looks at truth in its universal 
relations. The work of these able men, from their 
conditions and circumstances, must needs be in- 
tensely secular, local, relative. These Confessions 
no longer fit the Church, because they no longer 
agree with the methods of thought, the substance 
of thought, and the range and interior relations of 
modern knowledge. For such reasons it is per- 
fectly true, though in a sense different, we sus- 
pect, from what the Presbyterian meant, that any 
attempt to hold us rigorously to any systematic 
statement of theology, which exists, or is likely to 
exist, in our day, ‘‘ would probably bring such an 
outbreak of independence as would put Mr. 
Beecher again outside of any theological classifi- 
cation.” 

There are two methods of using truth. The one 
employs it to construct an artificial science ; the 
other to produce effects ypon a liying soul, The 





effect on the mind is as different as is possible. In 
the one case, the cold logical faculty excludes im- 
agination and emotion; in the other, the very 
power of truth often requires amplification, 
warmth and color. The theologian works upon 
abstractions, the preacher upon vital realities. He 
cannot work in vacuo. He must have not only 
air, but atmosphere. He magnifies, he contracts, 
he analyzes, or brings together. He rarifies facts to 
abstractions ; he condenses abstractions to concrete 
forms. He charges his thoughts with color black as 
midnight, or radiant as noon-day, that they may 
fire and control a living soul. A truth working to 
subdue a living man moves out of the sphere of 
exact statement. It enlarges itself, intensifies its 
emphasis, moves back and forth in endless 
changes, augments its volume—rising like a vapor 
and moving with the grandeur of storm-clouds, or, 
condensed to rain, plunging to the earth and cleans- 
ing the sky. Let any one who would see the truth 
at work read the Bible, with its paradoxes, its 
sweeping metaphors, its wonderful carelessnesses, 
its apparent contradictions—just such as all power- 
ful feeling tends to produce (and theology contrives 
to stumble ove’)—and compare it with the chap- 
ters of Turretin, or even the luminous pages of Dr. 
Hodge. 

If impassioned preachers sometimes deal need- 
less blows at exacting theologians, they surely get 
in return a fair equivalent. The cold, calm, log- 
ical man of theology—the typical theologian— 
looks out from his orderly crystal palace with se- 
vere criticism at the vagaries of imagination and 
emotion. With him, the salvation of the world 
depends on the salvation of his theology. His 
theology is like a museum of Natural History. In 
it are innumerable forms of birds, beasts and men, 
but they are all prepared specimens. What an 
uproar there would be should the birds begin to 
fly back and forth, instead of standing in the class, 
order and genus! should the beasts walk forward, 
and then, with striking inconsistency, walk back 
again! should the herbarium burst out with lux- 
uriant growth, and vagrant vines overtop the 
book to which they had been scientifically fitted ! 

It is astonishing with what complacency a theo- 
logian, who has killed a truth dead and pinned it 
up in his collection, will criticise the vagaries of 
living things! He has reduced Time, and Eter- 
nity and Infinity, into a nut-shell. He knows all 
about God. By searching he has found Him out ! 
He knows to an ounce how much the universe 
weighs. He knows to an inch the dimensions of 
infinite truth. He has reduced them all to drill. 
He has put them into regimental uniform. And, ' 
on occasions, he sets his system in motion with 
the complacency with which a martinet exhibits 
his squadrons on a parade-ground ! 

We can hardly conceive the pity and surprise 
with which such men look upon preachers who do 
not adopt their measured tread, conform all truth 
to their formulas! ‘Ah, yes, a man of some parts 
—and useful in his way, but not a profound theo- 
logian!” Useful theologians have seldom been 
successful preachers, and good preachers are sel- 
dom systematic theologians. A Luther, a Wesley, 
an Edwards, now and then are seen. But such 
geniuses come rarely. A preacher may have asys- 
tem, but it is his business not to let it appear. It 
is for his own guidance, and not for exhibition. 
Like the bones in the human body, it is hidden by 
the flesh which gives form and beauty. Skeletons 
are useful, but we do not let them walk about the 
streets, and still less do we permit them to sit in 
judgment on healthy men. It is only in theology 
that skeletons preside, and are allowed to fix the 
seale of beauty, so that no one is adjudged comely 
until he is ghastly. 

There is no necessary disagreement between the 
life school and the anatomical schools in theology. 
They should work in harmony. They never will 
so long as either may claim to legislate, to judge, 
and to determine rules and principles for the 
other ! 





FALSE REPORT CORRECTED. 

The Presbyterian, in a mood of flagillatory char- 
ity, suggests reasons why our position is so largely 
misunderstood — reasons ludicrously inadequate, 
and largely founded in mistake : 

“There is one thing, however, which ought to be said, and 
which we think accounts largely for the prevailing doubt and 
uncertainty concerning Mr. Beecher’s position. He may 
preach oftentimes, in the course of the wonderful abundance 
of his public ministrations, sermons which contain the funda- 
mental doctrines of the evangelical faith. We heard one 
sermon which, in this respect, was quite satisfactory. But to 
the public Mr. Beecher has always seemed to be the antagon- 
ist of this faith because he has dealt so severely with its de- 
fenders. A Universalist has never been mentioned but with 
respect; a Unitarian’s good deeds would receive unstinted 
praise in the Plymouth pulpit. t 
_ “But the ‘ vinegar-faced evangelicals’ ( how long the eche | 
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‘of such a phrase lasts!) are with him simply objects of un- 
sparing ridicule and invective. He has mercy, more than 
mercy—he has favor for a mild heretic, but a strong and 
vigorous, outspoken defender of orthodoxy is made very 
quickly to feel that Mr. Beecher has no sympathy with him. 
The men who set forth an ‘emasculated theology’ feel con- 
stantly that the great preacher does not harm them, and 
that he is rather their helper than foe. Therefore they claim 
him, rejoice in his oracular deliverances against ‘abstract 
systems,’ await with secret hope the full development of his 
views, expecting him to become one with them in all things.” 

That phrase ‘‘vinegar-faced evangelicals” is 
none of ours, though for a long time and often at- 
tributed to us. We never usedit. It was not even 
ascribed to us by the real inventor of it. It ap- 
peared in a clerical reporter's account of a Lecture- 
Room Talk years ago,—which he described as 
severe upon “vinegar faced evangelicals”—al- 
though it was not aimed at any sect, but at a class 
found in all sects, who substitute an external 
severity of demeanor for sweetness of internal 
disposition. It was the reporter’s sharp epithet, 
not ours. That there are very sour-faced people 
among ‘‘evangelicals” there can be no doubt; 
but that such an epithet describes the prevailing 
habits of evangelical Christians can be affirmed by 
no man who knows them, either in public or 
domestic relations. 

The sweeping charge of favoring non-orthodox 


sects, and of assailing those which are orthodox, 


will not bear a moment’s investigation. It is un- 
true on both sides. ‘A vigorous defender of ortho- 
doxy is made very quickly to feel that Mr. Beecher 
has no sympathy with him!” Fifteen years of 
sermons have been printed week by week, without 
selection, and rarely with any revision, and the 
man that says that they are conceived in hostility 
to evangelical doctrine, or to the great aims and 
methods of the orthodox sects, can escape the 
charge of slander only by pleading that he spoke 
in haste where he was not well informed. 

The only significant point in which the sermons 
have been severe has been in dealing with that 
conception of the Divine Nature which disfigures 
original and genuine Calvinism. If this is fighting 
against orthodoxy, then all New England, and by 
far the greater number of Presbyterians, are fight- 
ing orthodoxy. That view of God is so abhorrent 
to every sentiment of a regenerated heart, in our 
day, that it isnow considered a slander to attribute 
it to any body of men; and the only reason for 
striking at it at all is found in the secondary 
effects which it has left behind. We have been 
described as leaning now to this and now to that 
seet. But, if there be a larger view of Christianity 
than that which has come down to us in any 
sect; if the growths of ages have enlarged the 
sphere of spiritual knowledge; if a better knowl- 
edge of the structure of man, body and mind, of 
civil governments, of sociology, of the divine 
method in creation, have illumined the whole field 
of moral truth, may there not be a reconciling 
view, which shall include, or seek to include, in it- 
self the elements of truth which are scattered in 
the broken and fragmentary sects which now rep- 
resent Christianity? If one, without the arrogance 
of supposing himself to have had ‘‘revelations” 
or ‘ visions,” should endeavor to find a ground less 
partial than that of the sects, more universal in 
its philosophy, might he not be consistent with a 
central principle, and with himself, and yet, to 
those judging from the standpoint of another sys- 
tem, seem irregular, inconsistent and erratic ? 

Has all truth been spoken? Has every part 
of religious truth been moulded to a perfect form, 
and had its best expression? While every depart- 
ment of human knowledge is feeling the power of 
growth, does moral truth alone stand still? Has 
it no new wood to make, no old bark to throw off ? 
New light came to Augustine and to Luther, and 
to Calvin, and to the English Reformers, and to 
the noble ‘‘ Christian Platonists” of Cambridge ; to 
Jonathan Edwards, to Wesley, and William Penn, 
and Roger Williams. Is there no more light? Is 
the science of religion rounded ‘out and complete ? 

So long as it shall remain under the present 
editorial management, the Christian Union will 
labor for a fervent piety, for a real charity 
among men, for boldness in discussing any theme 
that needs to be discussed. We shall claim 
brotherhood with every man who evinces a Christ- 
jike spirit, however far removed from us in theo- 
ries ; and on the other hand, we shall not hesitate 
to dislike and to repudiate the doctrine or meth- 
ods of those with whom we are most in concert if 
they seem unfruitful, hindering and untrue. We 
shall seek the union of all good men, not by a 
compromise of inteliectual convictions, but by 
endeavoring to make the spirit more powerful 
than the /etter. We shall send’ it into hundreds 
of thousands of families in the hope that it will 





earry light, comfort, good nature, genial sym- 
pathy for all good men, Christian love, Christian 
patience, and Christian hopefulness. 





THE METHODIST CENTENARY. 
\ THEN that eccentric Pennsylvania - Dutch 

Methodist preacher, Jacob Gruber, was 
once badgering a Catholic priest, the latter twitted 
him with the youthfulness of Methodism. ‘ Your 
church,” he said, ‘‘is not yet a hundred years old, 
while ours, according to Protestant count, is at 
least fifteen hundred years old.” ‘Fifteen hun- 
dred years old!” exclaimed the other, in broken 
English. ‘‘ Why, that’s the reason she’s so blind!” 
The retort was worth as much perhaps as the ar- 
gument, but we have revived the story to say that 
Methodism can no longer be accused of lacking 
the age of acentury. The Methodist Church has 
now three times kept a hundredth anniversary. In 
1839 there was the famous centenary in England 
and America of Wesley’s first conference ; in 1866, 
the hundreth year after the founding of Method- 
ism in New York was made the occasion of liberal 
contributions to church objects, and now we have 
just had in Philadelphia the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the meeting of the first 
conference in this country—the starting-point of 
organized Methodism in America. 

Considering what Methodism has come to be in 
one century of growth, we are not surprised that 
the denomination should indulge in self-gratula- 
tion. A hundred years is a short period in the life 
of a great religious movement. A centennial is like 
the first return of a baby’s birthday—it is the be- 
ginning of reckonings. And when the youngest of 
religious denominations finds that in its first hun- 
dred years it has outstripped all its fellows with 
the odds against it, a little bit of rejoicing and 
even of exultation is natural enough. It will be 
strange indeed if Methodists do not yet find an- 
other hundredth anniversary to celebrate. 

Numerical increase is by no means the only cri- 
terion by which the success of a religious move- 
ment is to be judged, nor is it the chief. But it is 
one element of success, and in the order of time it 
is the first element. In religious work, as in every- 
thing else, the hare must be caught before it can 
possibly be cooked. And in this light we may see 
what an opportunity the Methodist Church has 
made for its second century. With more com- 
municants than any other religious body in Amer- 
ica, the influence which it may exert upon the 
religious life and intellectual progress of the nation 
is simply incalculable. 

But the true glory of the first century of Meth- 
odism in America lies not in the two millions of 
adherents attracted to its standard so much as in 
what it has done for them. Early Methodism, 
with its zealous preachers, its vehement oratory, 
its pathetic melodies, its unconventional services, 
its democratic social meetings, boldly laid hold 
upon the working masses of the country. It hesi- 
tated not to go to those who were at the bottom 
of society as regards wealth, culture and morals. 
It is the glory of Methodism that her early con- 
verts were largely from the poor and the illiterate, 
and not rarely from the wicked. Out of this ma- 
terial the earnest type of Christianity propagated 
by Methodism has made intelligent Christian citi- 
zens. Let the magnificent educational enterprises 
of the denomination and the general culture of 
its members bear witness to the zeal and suc- 
cess with which Methodism has lifted up the 
crude masses of people converted by the preaching 
of her tireless evangelists. It is the bad taste of 
some Methodist people to try to hide the illiteracy 
and poverty of the first generation of those 
reached by Methodist preaching. But the church 
has no such laurels on her head as the glory of 
having labored for the lowly in the first instance, 
and the glory of having elevated them by her 
labors. 

The secrets of the success of early Methodist 
preaching are open secrets, albeit there is little like- 
lihood that any other body will practice the arts 
by which this denomination won its commanding 
position. A ministry that was sent and not called, 
that had no abiding place, that literally left houses 
and homes and lands, that in most cases sacrificed 
even the ties of family, was a ministry to conquer 
the world with. Ambitions they could hardly 
have, there was nothing to choose. In every age 
of the world the successful propagandist has been 
noted for singleness of purpose, and entire single- 
ness of purpose was the prominent characteristic 
of the itinerants whom Asbury annually re-dis- 
tributed throughout the country. The oratory of 
such men could not but have the highest elements 
of effectiveness—intense earnestness and perfect 





sincerity. Their disinterested lives commended 
them to every man’s conscience, their isolation and 
separation from local entanglements gave them 
authority. Their chivalrous devotion to their 
work was contagious. They were the knight-er- 
rants of our modern days, seeking, like those who 
sat by Arthur’s table round, to bring in the ‘‘ rude 
beginnings of a better time.” Doing battle against 
every sort of moral wrong, living in poverty and 
celibacy, and carrying with them everywhere a 
noble religious psalmody, they were the knight- 
errants, the mendicant friars, and the minnesing- 
ers of Protestantism. 

It is vain to regret that the Methodism of to-day 
is different. It could not but be different. A ma- 
ture man cannot have the elasticity of youth. The 
Methodist Church of to-day has set before her a 
task very different from that which was laid upon 
that little conference in Philadelphia in 1773. They 
had only to throw themselves upon the enemy at 
every point. There were no complications. They 
had no baggage-train to protect, no communica- 
tions to keep open. The Methodist Church is now 
in possession. She must guard as well as attack, 
develop as well as plant. To every religious move- 
ment there comes the blade, the stalk, the ear. 
The development of each period is different from 
that of all others. It is not for the Methodist 
Church of the future to attempt to do over again 
the work of the past, but to build wisely upon the 
foundations already laid. 

Such a past ought to be aninspiration. To have 
furnished the world the most fearless, self-denying 
and devoted ministry of modern times, to have 
produced the most compact organization of Pro- 
testantism, to have developed the finest congrega- 
tional singing in the world, to have won the poor, 
the unlearned and the wicked to the gospel, to 
have set the noblest example of fervor and free- 
dom in worship and of zeal and self-denial in life, 
and to have grown to be the largest of American 
Protestant bodies, is enough to make one century 
glorious. But if the higher and more difficult work 
set before the Methodist Church of our day shall 
be performed in the same spirit, and with like sue- 
cess, the second century of Methodism in America 
may outshine the first. 





WILLIAM CRAFT’S LETTER. 
\ E take great pleasure in calling attention to 
an important communication, published on 
another page of this paper, from William Craft, upon 
the urgent topic of primary education among the 
colored people of Georgia. Unless something effectual 
shall be done to save the black population of the South 
from sinking into still deeper ignorance, the future of 
this country is to be burdened with a new woe. Mr. 
Craft’s plan does not comprehend all that is neces- 
sary; but it is good as far asit goes. He uses the term 
“agricultural school,’ but in a sense different from 
that which the phrase commonly means among us. 
He simply understands by it a school where the rudi- 
ments of knowledge can be imparted to pupils who 
may support themselves by agricultural labors on the 
farm belonging to the school. The scheme is a plain 

one. Properly carried out, it ought to succeed. 

In William and Ellen Craft we think that there are 
the personal quaiities requisite to make this beneficent 
enterprise successful. Their names must be familiar 
to all who remember the anxieties and the heroic ad- 
ventures of our anti-slavery struggle. Originally 
slaves in Georgia, they escaped to the North in the 
disguise of a young Southern gentleman and his man- 
servant. Their marriage in Boston by Theodore Par- 
ker, the excitement caused by the attempts to reclaim 
them into servitude, and their departure to England, 
were events which, at the time, attracted universal 
notice. They have lived in England until very re- 
cently, respected by many of England’s best citizens. 
They have now returned to their native State, and are 
willing to devote their lives to the task of trying to 
save their own race from barbarism. It is a task of 
philanthropy and patriotism. We hope that they will 
be enabled to engage in it. We commend them to the 
good help of all good people. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, oe 

HE Hartford correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican gives us this bit of personal informa- 
tion, in Which some of our readers will feel an interest : 


* To the delight of their large circle of friends, the Stowes 
are finely domiciled here again, this time in Frank Chamber- 
lain’s old place, which they have bought and fitted up ex- 
quisitely. Dr. Stowe looks and is much better than could be 
expected after his severe illness, and is apwy | happ 
among his books and papers. He has recently read Goethe's 
Faust in the original for the twentieth time, and is the 
only man I ever met who had read, comprehended, liked, and 
could make clear the second part thereof. Mrs. Stowe ‘is as 
bright and cheery as any of the birds with whom she flits with 
the seasons between this and her lovely Morida home. Not 
the least interesting of their many literary valuables is a 
collection of the almost innumerable translations of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, which is said to have been translated into more 
languages than any other volume ever published, though the 
Pilgrim’s Progress may be an ae Philologists fierd 
the various translations of great value as exhibiting thre di-., 
versities of languages at the same period of history. 


—There is something fine in the enthusiasm for 
science which Prof. Agassiz has kinWed in so many 
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minds. For example, Mrs. Quincy Shaw has just given 
one hundred thousand dollars to the Museum of Com- 
parative ZoUlogy, without making the least fuss about 
it. 

} —Miss Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptor, has 
recently brought from Rome a bust of Horace Greeley, 
executed by herself for the Lincoln Club of this city. 
It has not yet been placed on exhibition. 

| Weare somewhat shy of giving place, editori- 
ally, to compliments paid to the Christian Union, 
But we must make an exception in favor of the follow- 
ing, for its own sake, as well as for the excellent quota- 
tion it introduces: 

“Will it not be some slight reward for your labor in 
your paper to know that out of twenty-four papers 
which make up the weekly complement in my house- 
hold, the one most eagerly inquired for, from the little 
girl of ten to the grandsire of seventy-nine, is the 
Christian Union? Sometimes I feel, out of sheer 
gratitude, we ought to send a contribution; but if it 
were not suited to the times and the tastes of your 
readers, it would be a poor way ‘of showing our appre- 
ciation of your good things. If you ever publish an 
extract, here is one from Kingsley, that might be 
specially useful in these lovely summer days, as teach- 
ing 

HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 

“*¢Think about yourself—what you want, what you like, 
what respect people ought to pay to you, what people think of 
you; and then nothing to you will be pure. You will be as 
wretched on earth as you choose, or in heaven either. In 
heaven either I say, for that proud, greedy, self-seeking spirit 
would turn heaven into hell. It did turn heaven into hell for 
the great adversary himself. It was by pride, by seeking his 
own glory, that he fell from heaven to hell. He was not con- 
tent to give up his own will and do God’s will, like the other 
angels. He would be a master himself, and set up for him- 
self, and rejoice in his own glory; and so when he wanted to 
make a private heaven of his own, he found he had made a 
hell. And why? Beeause his heart was not pure, clean, hon- 
est, simple, unselfish.’ ”’ 





PRIMARY BHDUCATION IN GEORGIA, 
BY WILLIAM CRAFT. 


\ S the State of Georgia has not organized any 
practical system of education, and as the 
schools which are established there by the kindness 
and generosity of Northern philanthropists are mostly 
if not entirely confined {to towns, the country people 
have but little opportunity of being taught. In fact, 
in many districts both white and colored are destitute 
of educational advantages. This being the case, it is 
clear to all that some plan ought to be devised by 
which the poor country people can have a chance of 
getting at least the rudiments of education. My wife 
and son, as well as myself, have been working among 
the country people iu South Georgia for the last two 
and a half years, and from practical experience we 
feel sure that agricultural schools, properly conducted, 
would more readily and economically meet the re- 
quirements of the country folk than any other. 

Therefore, we are desirous of completing the estab- 
lishment of one at “ Woodville,” in Bryan county, 
nineteen miles from Savannah, on the Atlanta and 
Gulf Railroad. For 87,000 we can purchase a planta- 
tion of 1,800 acres, mostly of good land with some good 
buildings and fencing on it, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements for a fair start. 

We have been and are now renting and planting the 
above farm, and have spent several hundred dollars 
there on improvements. Now that the owner of the 
plantation is willing to sell, and also as a number of 
families are waiting anxiously to move on and place 
their children under our charge in the event of our be- 
ing able to offer them a permanent home, it is very de- 
sirable that the place should be secured as speedily as 
possible. 

PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 

We propose that the children should attend school 
part of the time, and work on the land the remainder. 
By this means they can grow vegetables and grain 
enough for their own use. 

The parents of the children on the place will have to 
rent land, as elsewhere, and pay a portion of their 
crop, Which will go to assist the school. Thus the in- 
come derived from the livor of the children and the 
share from the adults wi'!, we believe, in a short time 
make the establishment ?cif-supporting. 

I may state that in 187# and ’71 a few good friends in 
England and Massachud+tts subscribed a small fund 
for a similar object to t!®: above. And in 1871 we grew 
a good crop and had 4 jhoused, but, sad to say, one 
night the Ku Klux set ;! buildings on fire and every- 
thing was consumed. }\fterwards we took ‘ Wood- 
ville,” where we are = staying. 


» THE NECESQZsRY ENDOWMENT. 


ty private subscriptions from 
such friends as may be #:terested, and it is pleasant to 
know that there are nyiny kind and Christian people 
whom God has blessed “*ith wealth that take pleasure 
in using « part of it to; bless others. We also hope to 
get some of the subscribers to hold the place in trust 
for the children that may attend the school. 

The American Missicnary Association has promised 
to support a teacher for a time if we can get the school 
well established. Friends wishing to communicate 
with me upon this subject can do so by addressing me 
at 202 West 26th Street, New York, 





CLARA, 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


ECAUSE the sun refused to shine, 
And left the bare hills bleak and brown, 
My Clara hid her eyes divine 
Beneath a cold, uncomely frown. 


Because my Clara failed to smile— 
Whose smile is much to me and mipe— 
My joy forgot itself awhile, 
And, with the sun, refused to shine. 


Because my joy was now cencealed, 
And hope was faint and thinking sore, 
I sallied forth into a field 
To feed my hope and make it more, 


I went along a narrow lane; 
On either side a tinkling bell 
Made soothing music for my pain, 
But music did not make me well. 


I turned into an orchard large, 
And blossoms fell about my feet, 

As if their sweetness had in charge 
To turn my bitter into sweet. 


I walked beside a creamy brook 
That lifted high its song, and sought 
By this to cheer ; as if this took 
The sting from what I feared and thought, 


I turned to many a pleasant ground ; 
But leaden nature, lusterless, s 

Still failed to make a “ silver sound,” 
Or golden music to express. 


And leaden thoughts and heart of lead 
Yet held the buoyant spirit down, 

And hope of heart and hope of head 
Still shrank at thought of Clara's frown. 


Then to a beechen grove I strayed; 

There came a dead leaf, crisp and brown, 
That, as it fell, a rustling made, 

Striking the boughs and swinging down. 


All winter perished in that fall, 
And with its deadness quite, quite gone, 
High up the black trunk, slim and tall, 
New summer-leafiets gleamed and shone. 


Then came a squirrel, chuckling well; 
Over a slender bough he lay, 

And watched the crisp leaf as it fell, 
And till it hid itself away. 


Beyond the tree-teps lay serene 
A field far off of tender blue; 

There came a wind that wooed the green, 
And let the blue drops sparkle through, 


Then came the sun this breeze behind, 
And shot sweet glances to the ground; 
And nature then, to suit my mind, 
Had both her gold and silver round. 


My Clara’s smile no longer cold, 

She hides no more her eyes divine; 
The red blood tingles as of old, 

And joy revisits me and mine, 





QUEEN ESTHER. 
MRS, H. B. STOWE. 
(Coneluded.) 


NHE Oriental monarch was supposed to dwell 

in eternal bliss and joyfulness; no sight or sound 

of human suffering or weakness or pain must disturb 

the tranquillity of his court; he must not even suspect 
the existence of such a thing as sorrow. 

Far in the luxurious repose of the women’s apart- 
ments, sunk upon embroidered cushions, listening to 
the warbling of birds and the plash of fountains, 
Esther the queen knew nothing of the decree that 
had gone forth against her people. The report was 
brought her by her chamberlain that her kinsman was 
in sackcloth, and she sent to take it away and clothe 
him with costly garments, but he refused the atten- 
tion and persisted in his mourning. Then the queen 
sent her chief chamberlain to inquire what was the 
cause of his distress, and Mordecai sent a copy of the 
decree with a full account of how and by whomit had 
been obtained, and charging her to go and make sup- 
plication to the king for her people. Esther returned 
answer: “ All the king’s servants do know that who- 
soever, man or woman, shall come in to the king in the 
inner court, who is not called, there is one law to put 
them to death, except those to whom the king shall 
hold out the golden scepter that he may live, but Ihave 
not been called to appear before the king for thirty 
days.” 

We have here the first thoughts of a woman natu- 
rally humble and timid, knowing herself one of the 
outlawed race, and fearing, from the long silence of 
the king, that his heart may have been set against her 
by the enemies of her people. Mordecai sent in reply 
to this a sterner message. 

“Think not with thyself that thou shalt escape in 
the king’s house more than all the Jews. For if thou 
altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews 
from another quarter, but thou and thy father’s house 
shall be cut off; and who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this?”’ 

And Esther sends this reply: “Go, gather together 
all the Jews that are in Shushan, and fast ye for me; 
neither eat nor drink for three days, night or day; 
and I and my maidens will fast likewise. And so I 
will go in unto the king, which is not according to law; 
and if [ perisb, I perish,” 











There are certain apochryphal additions to the book 
of Esther, which are supposed to be the efforts of some 
romancer in enlarging upon a historic theme. In it is 
given at length a prayer of Mordecai in this distress, 
and a detailed account of the visit of Esther to the king. 

The writer says that though she carried a smiling 
face ‘“‘ her heart was in anguish for fear,” and she fell 
fainting upon the shoulder of her maid. Our own ac- 
count is briefer, and relates simply how the king saw 
Esther the queen standing inthe court, and she ob- 
tained favor in his eyes, and he held out the golden 
scepter, and said to her, “What wilt thou, Queen 
Esther, what is thy request? and it shall be given 
thee, even to half of the kingdom.” 

Too prudent to enter at once into a discussion of the 
grand subject, Esther seeks an occasion to study the 
king and Haman together more nearly, and her re- 
quest proves only that the king and Haman would 
come that day to the queen’s apartments to a private 
banquet. It was done, and the king and Haman both 
came. At the banquet her fascinations again draw 
from the king the permission to make known any re- 
quest of her heart, and it shall be given—even to half 
of his kingdom. 

Still delaying the final issue, Esther asks that both 
the king and his minister may come to a second ban- 
quet on the morrow. 

Haman appears to have been excessively flattered at 
this attention from the queen, of whose nationality he 
was profoundly ignorant; but as he passed by and 
saw Mordecai in his old seat in the king’s gate, ‘* that 
he stood not up neither moved for him,” he was full 
of indignation. He goes home to his domestic circle, 
and amplifies the account of his court successes and 
glories, and that even the queen has distinguished him 
with an invitation which was shared by no one but 
the king. Yet, he says, in the end, all this availeth me 
nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting in 
the king’s gate. 

His wife is fruitful in resources. ‘ Erect a gibbet,”’ 
she says, ‘‘and to-morrow speak to the king, and have 
Mordecai hanged, and go thou merrily to the ban- 
quet.”” And the thing pleased Haman, and he caused 
the gallows to be made, 

On that night the king could not sleep, and calls an 
attendant, by way of opiate, to read the prosy and 
verbose records of his kingdom—probably having 
often found this a sovereign expedient for inducing 
drowsiness. Then, by accident, his ear catches the 
account of the conspiracy which had been averted by 
Mordecai. ‘ What honor hath been shown this man?” 
he inquires; and his servants answered, there is no- 
thing done for him. 

The king’s mind runs upon the subject, and early in 
the morning, perceiving Haman standing as an appli- 
cant in the outer court, he calls to have him admitted. 
Haman came, with his miad full of the gallows and 
Mordecai. The king’s mind was full, also, of Mordecai, 
and he had the advantage of the right of speaking 
first. In the enigmatic style sometimes employed by 
Oriental monarchs, he inquires : 

“What shall be done with the man whom the king 
delighteth to honor?” 

Haman, thinking this the preface to some new honor 
to himself, proposes a scheme. The man whom the 
king delights to honor shall be clothed in the king’s 
royal robes, wear the king’s crown, be mounted on 
the king’s horse, and thus be led through the streets 
by one of the king’s chief councilors, proclaiming: 
“This is the man whom the king delighted to honor.” 

“Then said the king: Make haste, and do even so as 
thou hast said unto Mordecai the Jew that sitteth in 
the king’s gate. Let nothing fail of all that thou hast 
spoken.”’ And Haman, without daring to remonstrate, 
goes forth and fulfills the king’s command, with what 
grace and willingness may be imagined. 

It is evident from the narrative that the king had 
not even taken the trouble to inquire the name of the 
people he had given up to extermination any more 
than he had troubled himself to reward the man who 
had saved his life. In both cases he goes on blindly, 
and is indebted to mere chance for his discoveries. 
We see in all this the same passionate, childish nature 
that is recorded of Xerxes by Herodotus when he 
scourged the sea for destroying his bridge of boats. 

When Haman comes back to his house after his 
humiliating public exposure, his wife comforts him 
after a fashion that has not passed out of use with her. 

“If that Mordecai,’”’ she says, “is of the seed of the 
Jews before whom thou hast begun to fall, thou shalt 
not prevail against him, but shall surely fall before 
him.” 

And now Haman and the king and Esther are onee 
more in a secluded apartment, banqueting together. 
Again the king says to her, “ What is thy request, 
Esther?” 

The hour of full discovery is now come. 
swers: 

“If I have found favor in thy sight, O king, and if it 
please the king, let my life be given me at my petition 
and my people at my request. For we are sold, I and 
my people, to be slain and to perish. If we had only 
been sold to slavery, I had held my tongue.” 

Then the king breaks forth: ‘“‘ Who is he, and where 
is he that durst presume in his heart to do so?” 

And Esther answered: “The adversary and enemy 
is the wicked Haman!” 

Then Haman was afraid before the king and queen, 
and he had the best reason to be so. 

The king, like au apgry liop, rose up in a fury and 


Esther an- 
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rushed out into the gardens. Probably at this moment 
he perceived the net into which he had been drawn by 
his favorite. He has sent orders for the destruction of 
this people, to whom his wife belongs and for whom 
she intercedes. Of course he never thinks of blaming 
himself, but is in a foam of indignation at his minister. 

Haman, white with abject terror, falls fainting at 
the feet of Esther upon the couch where she rests, and 
as the king comes raging back from the gardens he 
sees him there. 

“What! will he force our queen also in our very 
presence ?”’ he says. 

And as the word went out of the king’s mouth, they 
covered Haman’s face, All is over with him, and an 
alert attendant says: “ Behold the gallows, fifty cubits 
high, that he made to hang Mordecai the savior of the 
king’s life.” 

Then said the king, ‘“ Hang him thereon!”’ 

Thus dramatically comes the story to a crisis. Mor- 
decai becomes prime minister. The message of the 
king goes everywhere, empowering the Jews to stand 
for their life, and all the governors of provinces to pro- 
tect them. And so it ends in leaving the nation pow- 
erful in all lands, under the protection of a queen and 
prime minister of their own nation. 

The book of Esther was forthwith written and sent 
to the Jews in all countries of the earth, as a means of 
establishing a yearly commemorative festival called 
Purim—from the word Pur, or the lot. The festival 
was appointed, we are told, by the joint authority of 
Mordecai the Jew and Esther the queen. And to this 
day we Gentiles in New York or Boston, at the time of 
Purim, may go into the synagogue and hear this book 
of Esther chanted in the Hebrew, and hear the hearty 
curses which are heaped, with thumps of hammers and 
of fists, at the mention of the name of Haman and his 
sSons—a strange fragment of ancient tradition floated 
down to our modern times. The palace of Shushan, with 
its hangings of green and blue and purple, its silver 
couches, its stir and hum of busy life, is now a mould- 
ering ruin; but the fair woman that once trod its halls 
is remembered and honored in a nation’s heart. It is 
a curious fact that the romantic history of Esther has 
twice had its parallel since the Christian era, as the 
following incident, from Schudt’s Memorabilia of the 
Jews, witnesses. In this rare and curious work—4th 
book, 13th chapter—he says: 

“Casimir the Great, of Poland, in 1431, fell in love 
with a beautiful Jewess named Esther, whom he mar- 
ried and raised to the throne of Poland. He had by 
her two sons and several daughters. His love for her 
was so great that he allowed the daughters to be 
brought up in their mother’s religion. 

» “Also it is related that Alphonso VITII., King of 
Spain, took to himself a beautiful Jewess as a wife. 
On account of her, he gave such privileges to the Jews 
that she became an object of jealousy to the nobles and 
was assassinated.”’ 

The book of Esther fills an important place in the 
sacred canon, as showing the Divine care and protec- 
tion extended over the sacred race in the period of 
their deepest depression. The beauty and grace of a 
woman was the means of preserving the seed from 
whom the great Son of Man and desire of all nations 
should come. Esther held in her fair hand the golden 
chain at the end of which we see the Mother of Jesus. 

The ‘ Prayer of Esther ”’ is a composition ascribed to 
her, and still in honored use among the solemn ser- 
vices of the synagogue. 





q SERIAL NAVIGATION, 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HE proposal of Mr. Wise to cross the Atlantic 
in a balloon is looked upon by many personsas a 
foolhardy undertaking. No doubt it is dangerous; 
very dangerous. The risk is so great that it would be 
wrong to venture if there is not a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, and if no good is to come from accomplishing the 
journey. But neither of these suppositions is correct. 
The prospect of success is so great as to make it worth 
while to try the experiment. And if the experiment 
is successful, the advantages to follow it are almost in- 
calculable. 

Mr. Wise is a man of great experience in balloon- 
navigation. We may be sure, then, that as far as safety 
can be secured, and dangers prevented by ample pre- 
cautions, these will be taken. He knows perfectly 
what accidents may happen, and what has caused 
disaster hitherto. He knows the lifting-power of gas 
required, the amount of leakage, the amount of loss 
by the necessity of ascending and descending, etc. 
We may presume that his balloon isamply able to sus- 
tain him and his companion and their freight during 
the full time calculated as necessary to cross the At- 
lantic, allowing for all probable delays. The only 
great danger which remains, therefore, concerns the 
possibility of finding the air-current setting from west 
to east. If this isnot found; if the balloon is to be 
driven helplessly to and fro, backward and forward, 
then, of course, the sustaining power must be at last 
exhausted, and the wronauts be deposited in the sea. 

But all the laws of meteorology, and all the ob- 
servations of meteorologists, indicate a general upper 
current in the northern hemisphere from south-west 
to north-east. It is implied in the trade winds, which, 
coming from the poles, must return to them again. It 
is indicated by the frequent north-easterly storms, 
which, as ig well known, moye constantly from the 
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south-west to the north-east. These great storm-clouds 
are so lofty that the largest part of them is rooted in 
the upper current of air setting to the north and 
east. Their mass is always carried in this current, no 
matter what may be the direction of the winds below 
—just as the fleets of icebergs from the Arctic circle 
sail steadily to the south, no matter how the winds 
may blow or the currents tend on the surface of the 
ocean. The icebergs are sunk so deep in the sea that 
their chief bulk is rooted in the lower current setting 
always toward the equator. So the great storm- 
clouds rise so high that their chief bulk is rooted in 
the upper current of air, setting always toward the 
north and east. As soon as Mr. Wise finds himself in 
this current, he will be carried by it to the coast of 
Norway or Denmark, and in a few days be landed 
somewhere in the Scandinavian regions. 

But here a new difficulty arises. If the heroic nav- 
igator remains near the surface of the ocean he will 
not find this great return-current of air, and may be 
driven north, south or west, and so never reach 
Europe. But, if he ascends high enough to reach the 
steady westerly tide of air, how can he tell his course 
at all? While near the sea, the rapid flight of the 
balloon will be transferred to the waves below, and 
his compass will tell him the direction of his move- 
ment, as being the reverse of these. But when he is 
so high as not to be able to distinguish the lines on the 
water, how can he know which way he is moving? 
You may say—by the clouds. But will the balloon 
move faster than the clouds? If he is in the same air- 
stratum with the clouds, probably not. If in a differ- 
ent one, then their apparent motion will result not 
merely from the direction of the balloon, but also from 
their own proper motion in this different current of 
air. This is a difficulty which we confess ourselves 
unable to resolve. 

Another danger from traveling in the upper air- 
current may come from extreme rarefaction of the 
air and extreme cold. Even the storm-clouds of a 
summer day will sometimes be so lofty as to rise into 
the region of perpetual frost. Every summer hail 
storm is a proof of this—for the best explanation of 
hail is, that the upward suction of air in a lofty cloud 
carries the drops of rain up so high that they are 
frozen, andthrown out at the top of the cloud, on 
either side, as lumps of ice. 

Let us hope, therefore, that our adventurous nav- 
igator may find his westerly wind so low down as to be 
able to avoid these difficulties and dangers. They, 
however, certainly incline us to the opinion that the 
form which air-navigation is ultimately to take will 
not be that of a balloon, but rather some imitation of 
a bird. The Duke of Argyll, in his Reign of Law, 
has a very interesting chapter on the flight of birds, 
in which he shows that birds, by being heavier than 
the air, have a great advantage over a balloon. The 
balloon is helpless in the current, but the weight of the 
bird opposes a resistance to the air which enables him 
to direct his course. The final air ship may therefore 
more nearly resemble a bird. It will present a flat or 
concave surface toward the earth, and a thin cutting 
edge toward the air, which it is to penetrate. Some 
motive power, as much greater than the locomotive as 
the locomotive with its tubular boiler is more power- 
ful than the old steam-engine, will drive its wings. 
The wings must be shaped like those of a bird, retain- 
ing the air in front by their stiff unelastic edge, and 
letting it out behind by flexible and elastic termin- 
ations. 

Meantime, the first great step will be taken in erial 
navigation as a mode of travel, when it is demonstrated 
that a balloon can be safely directed across the ocean. 
If Mr. Wise accomplishes this, he will achieve a renown 
only second to that of Columbus. 

For what are the advantages likely to result from 
Arctic researches around the pole, or explorations of 
Central Africa, compared with the gain to humanity 
which will result from air navigation? These geo- 
graphical researches will be included as a small part of 
this result. When we can guide balloons north and 
south, east and west, we can travel to and fro over 
Africa, and soon become familiar with all its deserts 
and watercourses. The poles may be later in giving 
up their secrets to the balloon, but they must at last 
reveal all their mystery to the man who, in twenty- 
four hours, can sail directly over the north pole from 
Greenland to Kamtchatka. 

But consider the delfght of air travel! No motion, 
no dust, no noise, and a perpetually unrolling pan- 
orama below of sea and land, forest and city, moun- 
tain and river. Nodanger of explosion or of collision 
—no sea-sickness, no wrecks. The balloon will travel 
on the bosom of the most furious hurricane, and not a 
breath of air be felt by the voyagers. The expense of 
travel will be much less—for a balloon or a mechanical 
bird will not cost as much as a steamer; and for land 
travel we shall be saved all expense for land gurveys, 
cost of the land, grading and rails. Political and com- 
mercial results of importance may also follow. The 
friends of free-trade ought to welcome the air-ship— 
for it must abolish the custom-house; and we do not 
think that any government will establish balloon- 
revenue-cutters to stop travelers a mile above the 
earth. 

These events may not be seen by the present gen- 
eration, but they are sure to arrive. Our grandchil- 
dren, looking up into the air, will say, “‘ There goes the 
New York train!" “That is the daily balloon for 


England!” “ There goes the Red-ling balloon for San 





Francisco and Japan.”’ In the meantime let us not 
consider Mr, Wise as foolhardy, but as a true hero, 
who is opening a way for us through the unknown 
into some great advance of human civilization. May 
the heavens smile on the daring explorer of the skies, 
and may we hear of his safe arrival on the shores 
of Europe! 





THE CHRISTIAN IN HEAVEN. 


BY JOHN 8. C, ABBOTT, 


TINHE question often arises, ‘‘ If Christians in 
a heaven know all that is transpiring upon earth, 
suppose a sainted mother sees a son or a daughter here 
going in the ways of ruin, how can she be happy!” 

This is a mystery which God has not yet explained 
to us. It seems, now, impossible that a mother can be 
happy in heaven with her child forever banished from 
her. But let us remember that God is more truly the 
parent of every being on earth than its earthly father 
or mother can possibly be. 

We are God’s sons and daughters in a far higher 
sense than we are the sons or daughters of our earthly 
parents. God made our bodies and our spirits. God 
became man, and, by his own humiliation and suffer- 
ings upon the cross, made atonement for our sins. 
Year after year, with yearning utterance, God has 
cried out to us, “* My son, my daughter, give me thine 
heart.’’ Yes; God is our father in a far more exalted 
sense than any earthly parent can be. Earthly love is 
frail and variable. God’s love is unchanging. 

In the heavenly world we shall be like God. “‘ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him.” 1 John iii. 2. God will 
open to us there views of which here we can form no 
conception. And if God, our living, heavenly Father, 
can be happy on his eternal throne while some of his 
children are in persistent rebellion agaiast him and 
are suffering the rebels’ dreadful doom, earthly parents, 
translated to heaven, sharing God’s nature, with souls 
ennobled, expanded, illumined with celestial light, 
will certainly witness nothing in the administration of 
God’s government which will thrill their souls with 
anguish. 

The intelligence of every bearer will assent to the 
remark, that it cannot be that our happiness in heaven 
will be based upou our ignorance. It cannot be that 
God, in order to save us from sorrow, will, when we 
are in heaven, find it necessary, for our happiness, to 
conceal from us what is transpiring under his govern- 
ment. There we shall be like God, and shall know even 
as we are known. 

The question may arise, ‘“*‘ What bearing has this 
subject upon the doctrine of modern Spiritualism?” It 
is sufficient to remark that in all the descriptions 
which the Bible gives us of the visits of angels to this 
world, they came in dignity worthy of their exalted 
character. They were ever entrusted with the fulfill- 
ment of some sublime mission—as in all the instances 
recorded in the Old Testament; as in the annunciation 
to the Virgin; as when the celestial retinue accom- 
panied the Son of God to his birth in the manger; as 
when Moses and Elias, in anticipation of the dreadful 
scenes of the cross, met Jesus upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

It will require stronger evidence than has ever yet 
been presented to.my mind to lead me to believe that 
the spirits of the just made perfect in heaven can 
ever come to earth in degrading guise, performing 
ignoble functions and bearing but idle tales. 

It must be to all minds a cheering thought that our 
loved ones in heaven are still with us in spirit on earth. 
It is a cheering thought that when we die we shall still 
be interested in all that is transpiring on this globe; 
that we shall know, far more intimately than we can 
now know, every event which is taking place here. 
Our vision is now limited. Then we shall embrace in 
one view all the nations, tribes and families, from fhe 
equator to the poles. 

Such is the prospect which is presented to the Chris- 
tidtn in the future world. Such is the home, and such 
the enjoyments we may have forever. To extricate 
man from the ruin in which he is involved by the fall, 
Jesus, the Son of God, has died, in atoning sacrifice, 
upon the cross. To influence the sinner to abandon 
rebellion, and return to his allegiance to the heavenly 
King, the Holy Spirit pleads in all the earnest voices of 
nature and of providence. And our heavenly Father 
bends over us with parental love, his earnest entreaty 
being, *‘ My son, my daughter, give me thine heart.” 

Reader, can you renounce such offers, and live in re- 
jection of the Savior, when such love invites, and 
when such dignity and glory are offered to you? Be- 
come a Christian, and your life upon earth will be far 
more happy than it can otherwise be; your nature will 
be ennobled as your name is enrolled in the sacra- 
mental hosts of God’s elect; you may then lead others 
to the Savior, and thus be a co-worker with God in 
redeeming a lost world. 

Become a Christian, and death shall then be to you 
but translation to a higher and nobler sphere of action; 
then, through all the ages of immortality, you shall 
soar in perfect holiness and ever-increasing bliss. 
Every possible consideration urges you to become a 
Christian. To accept Jesus as your Savior brings 
upon you, eventually, every conceivable blessing. To 
reject him dooms you to woe. Delay not this decision. 
Every hour of delayis full of peril. Now is the 
accepted time, To-morrow, to you, may never come. 
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The Chureh, 





HOME. 


That little Baptist church at Rockville, L. I., whose 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Pentecost, was obliged to resign on account 
of his open communion tendencies, has found itself divided 
in consequence. Those members who sympathized with Mr. 
Pentecost’s liberal views have withdrawn, organized a new 
church, and joined the Dutch Reformed body, leaving the 
Baptist church quite behind it in point of numbers. 





A German Congregational church of thirty-one 
members has lately been organized near Fontenelle, Nebras- 
ka, which, says the Advance, includes a German evangelical 
colony from the little duchy of Lippe-Detmold, all of one 
faith, old neighbors and friends in the fatherland, and who 
are now anxious to lift up their influence against infidelity in 
their new homes. They propose out of their poverty to build 
a church and parsonage, and have asked Rey. Mr. Mollenback, 
the State missionary, to be their pastor. 


What success the two or three recently organized 
** Ministerial Bureaus” are meeting with, we are not in- 
formed; and we have not met before with any reasons 
against their establishment. But Rey. Dr. Fiske, of New- 
buryport, finds in them a possible or probable evil. He be- 
lieves that such a bureau will tend to increase ratber than 
diminish the number of unsettled ministers, and also the 
number of churches without a settled pastor. The bureau 
will make it comparatively easy for a minister to find a pulpit 
from Sunday to Sunday, which will have the tendency of 
keeping him unsettled almost indefinitely, if he chooses to 
remain se. Churches will accordingly suffer and pastoral du- 
ties relax. 


Father Chiniquy has suffered violence, we believe, 
more than once for his vigorous attacks on Catholicism in 
Canada, which seems only to have whetted his persistency, 
for now he is heard from again, surrounded by a mob and 
pelted with stones. He had been speaking at Antigonish, and 
on his way returning from church, a crowd of ruffians at- 
tacked him and another preacher, severely injuring both. It 
Was a palpable outrage, and the local Protestant papers are 
naturally indignant over it. The Eastern Chronicle trusts 
that the unmanly and un-British conduct of the mob will be 
repudiated by the clergy and respectable laymen of Anti- 
gonish ; forif this is not done, Protestants will be compelled 
to look upon such dastardly and persecuting proceedings as 
the result of the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church, 


The Iowa Lutherans are as firmly planted in that 
State as they are in their faith. Their synod now numbers 
one hundred ministers, a hundred and eighty congregations, 
and more than twenty thousand communicants. Last year 
showed the formation of a large number of new churches 
and the accession of over a score of clergymen. Their semi- 
naries also are prospering, the one at St. Seabald having 
graduated twenty-six theological students in June. The pre- 
paratory institution at Galena stands in brotherly relation- 
ship to three institutions in Germany, from which it draws its 
own students and candidates for ordination. These German 
schools, besides supporting the students while in the Iowa 
school, also pay their traveling expenses to this country. This 
plan seems to work well, as itis now proposed to enter into 


relations with similar institutions in Sweden and Norway. 


It has already been stated that the Baptists propose 
to celebrate the centennial in 1876 by a universal movement 
throughout the United States in behalf of their institutions 
of learning, enlarging them for their proper work and 
Strengthening them byendowment. Their Educational Com- 
mission publishes a sheet called the Centennial, which aims 
to impress the importance of this enterprise on the denomi- 
nation. Its first number urges that such institutions are just 
the instrumentality now required by the American Baptists, 
and proceeds to say: ‘“‘We need them and must have them 
for the greater duties and destinies of another hundred years. 
When we are able to reach exact statements of the condition 
and necessities of our institutions, the aggregate amount re- 
quired will undoubtedly seem appalling to timid souls, but it 
will not be beyond the ability of a great and willing people. 
Commenced as soon as the work can be organized in all the 
States, and carried forward till 1876 with an active and earnest 
zeal, the centennial contributions may be made to out- 
strip by far all the contributions of the hundred years which 
it is proposed thus to celebrate. 


Those one hundred and fifty or more American 
school teachers, of both sexes, who went abroad a few weeks 
ago for a European tour, have already met with a number of 
very cordial receptions in Great Britain. In Edinburgh, par- 
ticularly, they created a sensation, and were welcomed with a 
gush by the lord provost, clergymen, and the inevitable 
“prominent citizen,” in large numbers. A feature of their 
stay in that city was their Sunday experience. Many of them 
went to the Tron Church and heard the Rev. Dr, MacGregor, 
who at the close of his sermon took the occasion to speak of 
the strangers present as the representatives of American ed- 
ucation, which he regarded as the hope of this continent. 
** We feel,’’ he said, ‘‘ more and more that the salt that keeps 
the breath of society sweet, the salt that preserves a na- 
tion from moral corruption is its righteous, God-fearing 
men and women. It is because we know that there is in the 
heart of the great American people true love to their Lord, 
loyalty to the Master, and fear of God,—it is in consideration 
of this, above all things else, that we can look forward to a 
great future for your nation, and a future of usefulness on 
its part to the world.” The teachers expect to visit Paris, 
Vienna, the Rhine, Switzerland, Belgium, etc., returning 


by way of England to this country in the fall. 


If Pan-Presbyterianism is ever to be realized in this 
country, a great “change of mind’’ must take place in more 
than one of the branches. How the South feels about unit- 
ing with the Northern Presbyterians is well understood. The 
prospect in that direction is unfortunately anything but 
promising. Something might be expected from the United 
Presbyterians, but that body, according to its Pittsburg 
organ, has good reasons for keeping aloof. In the first place, 
fuere is “a large element of Congregationalism in the main 
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branch ;”’ then, the latter does not sufficiently reprobate oath- 
bound secret societies, and there is a wide difference between 
the two on the questions of communion and singing hymns. 
Finally, the Cumberland Presbyterian, speaking for that sec- 
tion, feels safe in saying thatif a union takes place during 
the present generation, the advance must be made by the 
Presbyterian Church, considering the way the latter treated 
the former years ago. But since the Old and New School 
Presbyterians, who seemed hopelessly divided up to the last 
moment, united in such a brotherly manner four or five years 
since, we cannot presume to interpret the prospects of a still 
wider union of Presbyterians according to present signs, 

PEerRsonAL.—Rev. Dr. Kitchel, President of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, has resigned his post on account of 
ill health. His successor is not named.—Reyv. Dr. Richard 8. 
Storrs, father of the Brooklyn pastor, celebrated the sixty- 
first year of his settlement over the Congregational church in 
Braintree, Mass., July 6th. Not one of those who were pres- 
ent at his installation in 1811 have survived him.—The venera- 
ble Bishop Rush, of the African Methodist Church, who died 
not many days since, was born a slave in 1777, was licensed to 
preach in 1815, and became Bishop in 1849. He was an excel- 
lent preacher in his time, and wielded a great influence in the 
denomination.—Rev. Charles Whitehead, a Reformed minis- 
ter at Amboy, N. J., was stricken by paralysis while adminis- 
tering the communion two or three Sundays ago and died 
soon after. A similar death befell a minister in North Caro- 
lina recently. 





FOREIGN. 

The true Catholics call the old Catholics ‘a sect of 
New Protestants,” and two priests in Cologne have just been 
excommunicated for joining it. But the new sect grows 
steadily in numbers, and has recently shown the weight of its 
influence by securing from the town council a second church 
for its use. 





An Englishman, Mr. Thomas Holloway, directs his 
benevolence in an unusual channel. He proposes, at an outlay 
of nearly half a million dollars, to erect a building at Virginia 
Water for the reception of middle-class lunatics, where, at a 
moderate cost, the relations of poor people can be received 
and cared for. In addition, Mr. Holloway intends to put up 
two or more hospitals in the vicinity of London—one for the 
reception of incurables, a class peculiarly claiming the atten- 
tion of the philanthropist; and another for convalescents 
who need bracing after long periods of sickness. For these 
objects he gives one and a quarter million dollars, 





The reunion of the two leading Methodist bodies in 
Ireland is now likely to be speedily accomplished. The Con- 
ference of the Primitive Wesleyans, held in Dublin, has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the committee appointed 
by the recent Wesleyan Conference in Cork upon the subject 
of union. This decision was almost unanimous. The negoti- 
ations commenced two years ago by the Primitive Wesleyans 
with the disestablished Church have been broken off for the 
last twelve months, and it was generally felt that their wisest 
course of action was to return to the parent body. The di- 
vision took place in the year 1816, upon the question of the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. 


Rev. E. E. Hale has made his officml visit, as the 
representative of the American Unitarians, to the Unitarian 
churches in Transylvania, which he finds number more than 
one hundred, and scattered in “‘a most interesting, pictur- 
esque, and beautiful mountain region, easy of access and 
quite new to travelers.”” He recommends Unitarians from 
this country to go there whenever they cross to the Conti- 
nent. At Pesth, Mr. Hale, in company with Mr. Fretwell, of 
the British Society, was received by an Hungarian delegation 
and warmly welcomed. He succeeded in making two ad- 
dresses while there, which were probably no less characteris- 
tic because one was spoken in German and the other in Latin. 


Even the Brazilian Government will not brook the 
position of a Roman Catholic Bishop who sets Rome above 
his nation. A matter of dispute has come up in which His 
Reverence, the Bishop of Pernambuco, is told that he is wrong 
on every point; that no decrees of the councils or apostolic 
letters can have any effect in Brazil, without first receiving 
the “ placet” of the Government; that the Papal bulls against 
the masonic societies never received that “ placet,’’ that ma- 
sonry, as a secret society, is permitted by the civil law, has no 
religious object, and does not conspire against the Catholic 
religion; and the Government gives the Bishop one month to 
call in his pastorals of interdiction and bulls of excommuni- 
cation. This collision between the civil and church authori- 
ties has created no little excitement in Brazil, and it is still 
doubtful whether the clericals will not manage to gain their 
point. 





Some of the English Church journals never fail to 
give their subscribers a morsel of entertaining reading every 
week. In fact they would be dry enough without it. Here, 
for instance, is the Church Times, representing the High 
Church party, mildly referring to the other wings of the Na- 
tional Establishment in such terms as these: ** The ultra-Low 
Church party never reads nor thinks. It is ceasing to work 
or pray. It can only scold. On the other hand, the Broad 
Church party, though it does not work even as much as the 
Low Church remnant, and prays still less, has at any rate a 
minority in it which reads and thinks; though the ruck of 
the school is made up of dunces who have learnt a few slang 
clap-traps by rote, and varnish over their own incapac#y by 
incessantly repeating them.” Then these Liberal criticisms 
find as coarteous replies on the other side, and readers are 
mutually tickled and profited. 


Rev. Newman Hall and his congregation have finally 
had the satisfaction of seeing their new “Surrey Chapel” 
fairly under way by the laying of its corner-stone. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., officiated on the occasion, in reply to whose 
address the pastor announced that among the contributors to 
the building were included not only persons of all ranks, 
peers, members of the House of Commons, city bankers, 
merchants, tradesmen, artizans, seamstresses and children, 
but also of all denominations—including Anglican deans, 
Methodist preachers, Congregational pastors, Scotch presby- 
ters, and members of the Soelety of Friends, while Upitarjans 








and Jews, though not sympathizing with the theology incul- 
cated, had in this way manifested approval of the unsectarian 
character of the charities which are to be perpetuated. One 
of the striking features of the new edifice, we are tol, will 
be the * Lincoln” tower and spire, two hundred and twenty 
feet high, to the erection of which the funds supplied mainly 
by American contributors are to be devoted. 


The great work accomplished in the island of Mada- 
gascar by the missionaries of the London Society will never 
cease to be surprising; and in view of future possibilities, 
that Society has just sent its eminent secretary, Dr. Mullens, 
to the island, where for a year he proposes to devote himself 
to its increasingly important interests. Just before he left 
London, Dr. Mullens stated, in some farewell remarks, that 
his Society, during the past four years, had enlarged its force 
of English missionaries in Madagascar from twelve to thirty, 
and that four more were soon to follow. Their training in- ° 
stitution on the island has now sixty native young men 
studying for the ministry, and in the normal school forty are 
fitting to become teachers. In addition, a large number of 
native agents are required, with an English missionary in 
every large district to assist them with his counsels. The 
whole island has practically abandoned idolatry, and the 
London Missionary Society is moving, with the utmost zeal 
and wisdom, to secure it permanently in the folds of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Mullen’s trip cannot fail to encourage the mis- 
sionaries in their work immensely. 





An English missionary has failed in the somewhat 
novel but no less noble enterprise he recently yndertook. 
Formerly an artillery officerin the Indian service, he resigned 
his commission to devote himself to the cause of missions, 
and determined, single-handed, to see what could be done for 
the outlying tribes of Kafirstan. As these tribes are hemmed 
in on all sides by bigoted Mussulmen, this missionary, Mr. 
Downes, was obliged to disguise himself as a native in order 
to reach them. Before starting, however, he wrote a letter to 
the Government of India, stating that he knew the risks he 
ran, and begging that in the event of bis murder the enter- 
prise should be considered as a purely personal one and no 
official notice taken of his death. He formally cast aside the 
character of a British subject for that of a Christian mission-. 
ary. But Mr. Downes’ plans were frustrated ; his disguise fell 
througb and he was returned to British territory, where he 
has since written a letter expressing his conviction that it is 
England’s duty to attempt the evangelization of the Kafirs, if 
for no other reason than to strengthen her position in Cen- 
tral Asia, which could be done by securing the friendship 
and sympathy of these tribes. 


After all the acts of desecration and blasphemy 
which the Communists committed in Paris, they now propose 
to do something in the way of expiation. They have been 
making confession of their sins by subscribing liberally to- 
ward the erection of a church on the summit of Montmartre, 
which shall stand asa monument of their repentance. The 
sum of seven hundred thousand francs has already been col- 
lected for the purpose and placed in the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who has succeeded in persuading the Govern- 
ment to grant the desired site. This project was strongly op- 
posed by M. Gambetta’s organ, which declared that it was not 
the right thing to do “to erect, in its most visible form, the 
symbol of one Church in particular upon a dominating point 
of that Paris which contains so many religions and philoso- 
phers.” But how will the future Communist regard this ex- 
piatory monument? Will he not, like his predecessor, pull 
down and burn and pollute, and feel all the while that he can 
easily appease his conscience by afterwards subscribing a few 
francs to some pious object, provided the Government doesn't 
catch and shoot him? In the course of time expiatory 
chapels may become common in France. 


The Week. 


[From Tuesday, July 22, to Monday, July 29.) 


Among the noteworthy reports of Commencement 
exércises we notice that of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School at Millersville. This institution is one the largest of 
its kind in the country. During the academical year just 
closed it has had on its rolls more than eight hundred pupils, 
and the goodly number of six hundred and twenty-one was 
present during the last session. The school buildings have 
been erected since 1855, and are now filled to their utmost 
capacity during term-time. The accepted plan of the faculty 
is not so much to push the students through an elaborate 
course of study during their comparatively brief attendance, 
as to teach them thoroughly what it is absolutely necessary 
for a teacher to know, leaving this elaboration of culture to 
be worked out by each individual in the course of his or her 
professional experience. 











New Haven has set the rest of the country, and espe- 
cially our large cities, a good example in the hitherto difficult 
matter of dealing with the little Italian musicians whose hard 
lot it has been to be farmed out by their parents at so much a 
year to cruel masters, who teach them to play a few tunes 
and then require them, on pain of brutal punishment, to 
bring home a certain sum of money daily. The authorities of 
New Haven by good luck caught the “ padrone”’ or master 
of foursmall Italians who were about the streets, and brought 
him before the Court. Signor Secchi di Casali, with other 
prominent Italians of this city, appeared as witnesses for the 
State, and the padrone was fully committed for trial, on the 
ground that he has been guilty of imprisoning free persons 
with intent to keep them in a state of servitude against their 
will. In default of $4,000 bail he was locked up to await trial 
in October, the city meanwhile taking care of the four boys. 

Baltimore takes her place this week among the 
heavy sufferers by fire. Her loss is not, however, large ina 
pecuniary point of view; for the ten blocks which were 
wholly or partially burned on Friday were made up, for the 
most part, of the poorer class of dwellings. Cases of individ- 
ual suffering and loss are greater in such instances than 
where the rich are the victims, and we hope that the well-to- 
do residents whose homes barely escaped destruction will see 
to it that the sixty or more houseless families are properly 
cared for. The burnt district is bounded by Howard, Lex- 
ington, Liberty and Mulberry Streets. The west wing of 
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Maryland University was burned, also the Presbyterian 
‘Church where the last Assembly was heid, and a small Ger- 
man Lutheran Church. The telegraph brought help from 
Washington in an hour after the fire became unmanageable, 
and soon after the arrival of this reinforcement the flames 
were brought under control. At this writing, the highest 
estimate of the losses is only $800,000, which is getting off very 
easily considering the extent of the burned district. 





After making its appearance in several of our South- 


ern cities, and gradually working its way toward the North- 
west, there is a lullin the rumors of cholera. In Europe, it has 
‘appeared in Venice and Vienna, but its course seems to be as 
capricious there as itis here. The cases which have been 
reported in this country leave the medical faculty somewhat 
in doubt whether the disease is the real Asiatic, or only an ag- 
gravated form of cholera morbus. In Europe, too, or at least 
in Vienna, it is spoken of as “ sporadic,” or as “ a disease of 
the intestines common in Southern Europe at this time of the 
year.’ As yet, the summer has established no claim to rank 
asa real cholera season. The disease comes and goes without 
warning, but does not settle down with the persistency which 
has marked it in former years. In point of fact, the disease 
is now robbed of half its terrors. Even when it becomes 
epidemic in its character, ordinary prudence well-nigh en- 
sures immunity, and the sipping of spirits of camphor diluted 
with water to a potable condition, will pretty surely check 
unfavorable symptoms, if taken on the first evidence of dis- 
order. 


An uncomfortable bit of warfare is that which, ac- 
cording to the last mails, the English have on hand in conse- 
quence of owning Guinea, and especially that part of it 
known as the Gold Coast. Maintaining a garrrison there, a 
British protectorate is naturally extended to the neighboring 
negro tribes; but a part of the region was lately ceded by 
Holland to England, and, pending the transfer, the King of 
Ashantee felt himself affronted, and seized upon this occasion 
to revive an ancient feud with the Fantees. The King of 
Ashantee raised a force of 50,000 men and drove all before 
him up almost to the seat of the English Government. Cape 
Coast Castle is full of fugitive Fantees, and when the last 
mail left provisions and water were very scarce. To make 
matters worse, two steamers, bound for the coast and laden 
with supplies, have lately been wrecked ; and, to crown all, 
dysentery and smallpox were making their appearance in the 
crowded town. It is apparent that an arduous campaign will 
be necessary to reconquer the territory and reduce the now 
triumphant Ashantees to submission. 

Another of those railway robberies peculiar to our 
Western States took place on the 21st instant, the scene being 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, about sixty- 
five miles west of Des Moines. It appears that a considerable 
amount of goldissent through the mails weekly from Califor- 
nia, and it has become known that the train bearing it to the 
eastward is due at Des Moines on Monday evening. The en- 
gineer of the train discovered a displaced rail as his train was 
rushing toward a sharp curve, and reversed his engine, apply- 
ing the atmospheric brake at the same time. The distance 
was too short, and in a moment the engine and two forward 
cars were wrecked, when ten ora dozen masked “ bushwhack- 
ers” began firing upon all who seemed likely to offer resist- 
ance. Part of the robbers quickly secured the gold-bearing 
packages, their companions holding the passengers in check, 
andé within ten minutes rode off with their plunder, amount- 
ing to some $6,000. The engineer, John Rafferty, whose 
prompt action in putting on the brakes undoubtedly saved 
many lives, was killed by being thrown from the engine. In 
one of the passenger cars were a number of Chinese students 
on their way to New England colleges. This introduction to 
civil liberty, as exemplified in America, must be a rather 
thrilling episode in their search after knowledge. 





The “ Blueberry War,” of whose inauspicious out- 
break on the Northern frontier we gave sume account two 
weeks since, is still in progress, having passed through the 
phases of mutual recrimination, and assumed its true position 
as a somewhat farcical question of international law. The 
Minnesotans shrewdly point to Col. MacKenzie’s recent raid 
upon Mexican territory after the marauding Kickapoos as a 
quasi justification of the capture upon British territory of an 
absconding lord. The parallel between the Kickapoos and 
his lordship is possibly admissible, but Mexico and England 
are quite different, the former being unable to restrain her 
wild borderers, and unable effectually to resist us in whatever 
we may choose to do, while the latter is fully competent to 
take care of her own eccentric peers, and resent any trespass 
upon their inalienable rights. The latest rumor from the 
Northwest is to the effect that ‘‘ Lord” Gordon was really 
captured a hundred yards or so south of the forty-ninth par- 
allel, as recently staked out by the Commissioners of the two 
countries. It is held that the new line, as soon as it was defi- 
nately located, became, under the treaty, the actual bound- 
ary. The Manitoban law officers have, however, fully com- 
mitted their prisoners for trial without bail, a proceeding 
which is at least rather arbitrary, and which has caused much 
indignation in Minnesota. 

'' Spain has not yet passed the point where Republi- 
canism ceases and Federalism or Carlism begins, but the cause 
of the Government has suffered a blow from which it can hard- 
‘ly recover. As we went to press last week,a change of ministry 
was, as usual, announced. This left affairs in good hands, 
and might almost have passed unnoticed, but Salmeron’s ac- 
«cession to office was followed by a successful attack by the 
Carlists upon Igualada, a large town near Barcelona; and at 
Carthagena the Federalists, who were already in possession of 
the town, having been reinforced by an Iberian regiment 
sent to suppress them, obtained possession of the forts, and, 
training the guns upon four heavy iron-clads and some 
smaller naval craft which lay in the harbor, compelled their 
surrender (the crews amiably consenting), and shortly dis- 
patched one of them to reduce to submission other coast 
cities which are still held by the Government. What the 
Federalist cause will gain by this operation is not yet evident, 
but itis very clear that the Madrid Government loses four 
magnificent ships which it can ill afford to spare at such a 
crisis. Weak as Don Carlos is mentally and morally, it will 
be a wonder if he is not in the throne of his ancestors before 
many weeks. At present four provinces have published 
declarations of independence, and any little village seems 
free to do the same thing. Indeed, the condition of Spain 





seems to be much the same as that of Israel when “ there was 
no king, but every man did that which was right in his owp 
eyes.” 





In the matter of the Brooklyn Trust Company, of 
whose suspension we made brief note in the financial column 
of last week, enough has come to light to assure the deposit- 
ors and the public at large against serious loss, and to con- 
vince every one that directors of banks and other moneyed 
institutions are far too careless in examining securities and 
verifying accounts. Here was a concern existing nominally 
as a place of deposit for funds which might be in litigation. 
It had a long list of directors whose names were “ good upon 
*change ” for millions, and it had the confidence of every one 
who cared to look at its reports. We have heard of banks 
whose directors met once a quarter, and actually went through 
the manual labor of counting the securities and funds on de- 
posit, but such faithfulness is far too rare among our city 
business men. The case of the Brooklyn Trust Company is in 
evidence of this. Rumors are not wanting to the effect that 
there was a “ring’’ in the management, formed for the pur- 
pose of speculating with the funds; but, setting this charge 
aside as unwarranted, we cannot exonerate the trustees for 
their ignorance of the fact that the President had overdrawn 
his account to the amount of $140,000, and that the trust funds 
were largely invested in very doubtful securities. It is too 
common for prominent business men to allow their names to 
be used as directors or trustees and then leave affairs to take 
care of themselves, believing that the actual managers are 
honest and capable. This is not right. No man should accept 
an office of trust and then fail in his duty to those who trust 
him. The deposits in the Company’s hands amounted to 
about $2,200,000, and a receiver has been appointed. It is at 
present supposed that the Company will resume business on 
the strength of credit and capital furnished by its friends and 
officials. If the State law concerning trust companies had 
been reasonably observed all this trouble would have been 
avoided, for the loaning of trust funds in any way or shape 
to officers of such a company is therein strictly forbidden. 





Until Saturday, the 26th instant, letters about the 
Springfield Regatta occupied about as much space in the daily 
papers as they did before the race came off. The questions 
raised have hinged for the most part upon the location of the 
finishing line. This was undoubtedly diagonal to the channel 
of the river, but it was intended to be, and originally was 
parallel to the starting line, an arrangement which, consider- 
ing the “lay of the land,’’ was obviously fair. Mr. Williem 
Blakie, who has done the Herald regatta correspondence, and 
who, it may be remembered, made himself unacceptably con- 
spicuous in the matter of the Oxford-Harvard race in 1869, 
says that one of the stakes was moved down stream on the 
night before the race, thus making the finish line more diag- 
onal to the course of the river than it should have been, and 
giving a shorter course to the eastward boats. No official 
confirmation of this statement has yet appeared, and should it 
be forthcoming hereafter, there are witnesses who aver that 
Yale would have been ahead even if the finish line had been 
at right angles to the channel. At all events, the three lead- 
ing boats are officially announced in the order which we gave 
last week, and we have the authority of the Boston Globe for 
stating that the Harvard crew admit, in general terms, the 
fairness of their defeat by the Yale and Wesleyan oarsmen. 
Probably no boat crew ever came in second at the finish with- 
out being able to account for it to their own gatisfaction. 
That is one of the privileges of the »auquished, which meas- 
urably makes amends for their traditional woe, but the Re- 
gatta Committee is justly censured on all hands for the utter 
inadequacy of its arrangements. 

It is not pleasant to reflect that our national exam- 
ple, disgraceful enough, considered privately, and, as it were, 
in the family, should have corrupted our neighbors. Here 
now is Canada unearthing a Pacific Railroad Ring, so much 
like the one which was exhibited at Washington last winter 
that we are haif inclined to believe that the machinery for 
making it must have been smuggled across the line. The 
names which are most conspicuous in this affair are the ones 
which we have been accustomed to see whenever Dominion 
affairs have commanded public attention, to wit, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Mr. G. W. McMullen, and the late Sir George Car- 
tier, Sir Hugh Allen, and Sir Francis Hincks. It sadly dis- 
turbs our conceptions of British high life to find that real 
baronets are as amenable to railroad bonds and cash gratis as 
is our own familiar Congressman. The evidence of this cor- 
ruption is as incontestable as was that which lately wrought 
such wide-spread ruin at Washington. It appears that one 
Waddington, an Englishman, who did not live long after giv- 
ing birth to the idea of a Canadian Pacific Railway, enlisted 
some American—as distinguished from Canadian—capitalists 
in the enterprise. The McMullen above mentioned was one 
of them. Sir Hugh Allen was at the time a member of the 
Dominion Government, and the Americans, finding that they 
could not handle the Canadian politicians alone, secured 
his co-operation, and a charter was granted in his name. 
Straightway, a rival company obtained another charter, and a 
fight ensued, which naturally resulted in a victory for Sir 
Hugh, because he disbursed some $360,000, after the plan so 
successfully pursued by Oakes Ames. It may be remem- 
bered that the Canadian Parliament refused to ratify part of 
the Treaty of Washington without a guaranteed loan from 
England in aid of the proposed railway. This loan was grant- 
ed, and at last advices was in a fair way to be farther in- 
creased by the English Parliament, but meanwhile McMullen 
has been ignored by Sir Hugh, who, having secured the re- 
quired legislation by the aid of American money, was 
disposed to superintend the rest of the business himself. 
McMullen revolted at this unknightly action on the part of 
his colleague, and proceeded to make exposures. Probably 
our fellow-citizens have lost their $360,000, but they have a 
sweet revenge in the shattering of sundry provincial reputa- 
tions. 











Of all the unnecessary annoyances to which long- 
suffering New Yorkers have good-naturedly submitted, per- 
haps the matter of sidewalk obstructions is the most exas- 
perating. Probably it does not occur to most people that 
peanut stands, permanent roofs extending awning-wise over 
the sidewalk, the practice of suffering drays and wagons to 
stand when not in use along the curbstone, etc., etc., are all 
illegal. The abuse reached its fullest development at the 
down-town markets, and of these the Washington Market 
was the worst. The sidewalks on three sides of the square 





occupied by this very popular and cheap market have within 
the last forty years been by degrees roofed over and en- 
croached upon, and appropriated by dealers in fruit and pro- 
visions, until only a narrow aisle was left for foot passengers. 
Nominally, the city received rent for the space thus occupied. 
and the business done in these stalls was really very large, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to something like five million 
dollars annually, but that their existence was a nuisance 
every one, save the proprietors, was ready to admit. Upon 
these stalls successive Boards of Health have long looked 
with natural aversion, but until within a few days every at- 
tempt to break them up has met with such strong political 
resistance that nothing was effected. The present Board, 
after consultation with the Police Commissioners, decided 
upon summary measures, and on Wednesday night, with a 
force of 250 policemen to guard them, a large party of work- 
men began operations, and made a clean sweep of everything 
outside the inner line of the sidewalk. Considering the pro- 
verbially pugnacious characteristics of marketmen generally, 
and of butcher-boys in particular, it is a marvel that some 
one did not show fight. Doubtless the proceeding was arbi- 
trary, and possibly illegal. Indeed, the counsel of the Board 
of Health practically admitted in Court that suits for damages 
were no more than was expected by the Board. In thus 
striking at the root of a grave abuse, the Board of Health has 
earned the commendations of nearly the whole city. The 
other side of the picture is a sad one, for some two or three 
hundred families are temporarily deprived of their means of 
support. Measures are being taken to afford them some re- 
lief, and as their just claims for damages will probably be 
paid, they will before long be as well off as ever. “It is the 
first step that costs,’ and the Board of Health may have an 
easier task at the other places which claim their attention. 
We have magnificent up-town market buildings which have 
thus far stood nearly empty, and if this proceeding at once 
removes nuisances and turns the marketing trade into more 
desirable channels, a double good will be accomplished. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

thes is stated on good authority that secular teaching 

in the Irish national schools in Catholie districts is far 
better protected from undue interference by the priests than 
in similarly situated schools ip England. The Irish National 
Board of Education has used a carefully considered policy of 
perfect impartiality as between the various religious bodies 
of Ireland, and has won by this the genuine confidence of the 
religious teachers of all sects. This has enabled it to secure 
sound secular teaching without religious interference, and 
thus save Irish education in Catholic districts from retlecting 
the wishes of a half-educated Catholic priesthood. 


—High authorities declare that the lands of Central 
Asia are naturally very fertile, and their riches capable of 
immense development. Central Asian cotton is said to be 
the finest in the world, and Vambeny says that the new prov- 
inces now entered by Russia only need the aid of modern in- 
ventions to enable them to be to Russia what South Carolina 
isto England. The same author says of the oases of Turkes- 
tan, that they far surpass the known parts of European and 
Asiatic Turkey, Afghanistan and Persia, both in the wealth 
and variety of their productions, and that it would in fact be 
difficult to find in Europe a territory that would rival the 
oasis countries of Turkestan. 


—Four objections are made in England to the Gov- 
ernment’s educational policy. The educational objection 
quarrels with the policy because it does not make compulsion 
universal. The Dissenters’ objection cries out against allow- 
ing the clergy of the Established Church to teach religion in 
the schools which they have helped establish, to pupils whose 
parents desire such teaching. To cut off this influence of the 
Church of England, the Dissenters would dispense entircly 
with religious teaching. The philanthropic objection pro- 
tests against sending parents who cannot pay school fees to 
the guardians of the poor for an allowance to pay the fees 
with. It urges that such parents, not otherwise pauperized, 
will be degraded by going for help where common paupers 
go. The rate-payers finally object to aiding poor parents. 
The rates are the town taxes. The demand is that such aid 
be given by national taxation. 


—English law affords no protection to female phy- 
sicians. Two, indeed, Mrs. Garrett-Anderson and Miss Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, are safe on the roll of authorized practition- 
ers, but the door by which they entered the profession is not 
open to others, and those women who undertake to practice 
expose themselves to the penalties of quackery. The effort 
made to get medical degrees for women from the Scotch uni- 
versities has finally failed, the Scotch judges having decided, 
on appeal, in the case of Miss Jex Blake and others, that no 
Scotch university can legally graduate women. The Satur- 
day Review proposes that a medical school of high character 
should be specially established for women, not in connection 
with a university, but amid a large population and near good 
hospitals, and that all women studying with success receive a 
degree under the authority of some university, and so be 
placed on an equal footing with men. 

—One-sixth of the immense revenue used to carry 
on the rule of England in India is derived from the opium 
trade. The character of this trade led Lord Elgin to exclaim : 
“The East—the abominable East—abominable not so much 
in itself as because it is strewed all over with the record of 
our violence, and fraud, and disregard of right.’"’ On his see- 
ond mission to China, Lord Elgin again said: ** Can I do any- 
thing to prevent England calling down on herself God's curse 
for brutalities committed on another feeble Oriental race ? 
Or are all my exertions to result only in the extension of the 
area on which Englishmen are to exhibit how shallow and 
superficial are both their civilization and their Christianity ?’* 
It was by three wars that England forced the Chinese to 
legalize the opium trade, begun just one hundred years ago. 
The toleration of missionaries and of opium were brought 
under one treaty at the end of these wars. The London Er- 
aminer says: “In consequence of this accursed traffic, we are 
regarded all through the East asa nation of canting sharks, 
going along with our Bibles in one hand and our drugs in the 
other—sending what we call a message of peace and the good 
tidings of salvation to all people, while we thrust our poison 
down their throats, and fall upon them with the ferocity of a 
tiger if they refuse to take what we wish to sell them.” The 
Chinese have at last hit upon the policy of raising their own 
opium, to cut off the eight millions sterling which England 
realizes from the trade, 
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‘The Household. 


JERUSHY. 
+O must come ’n see us agin, John, when the folks is all 
_ t home; 
I reck’n they'll like to see ye, 'f ye feel inclined to come; 
Ceme when ye’ve a mind to, there’s most always some on us 
about— 
I'm sorry it happened so to-day, that both the gals was out. 


Ye need n't be partic’lar about our bein’ home, 

We're in and out consid’able, and over to Father's some. 

But the gals you'll find good company, espesh’ly Sairy Jane ; 
’N I think they'll both on ‘em be glad to have ye come again. 


Jerushy, she’s more quiet like—hain’t been so much to school ; 

But I tell ye what, ef I do say it, she ain’t nobody's fool : 

She's more “domestic,” as they say, but she knows what she’s 
about, 

’N most likely you'll find her to home, ef Sairy Jane is out. 


* She’s quieter ’n Sairy Jane”? Wal, I should say she was; 

You'd think so 'f you should hear the way that gal goes on— 
O laws! 

She ain't so showy nigh as Sal (I sometimes call her Sal 

For short, though she don’t like it much), but she’s my favor- 
ite gal. 


Our Sairy Jane was down to Brooklyn, goin’ on nigh two year, 

’*T school there at the * Packard '’—is was her ma’s idear: 

She thought our deestrick school wa’ n't quite enough for 
Sairy Jane, 

’N we did talk a little this spring ’v sendin’ her there again, 


T kinder hate to have her go—not that I mind the expense, 

But in all this “ finishin’’’ business, there don’t seem to me 
no sense— 

What with French, Dutch and Italian, and thumpin’ the 
pianny, 

Gals now days ain't of no account, at least not much if any. 


Mother and me was both on us brought up to like to work, 
I've almost always had to, and my woman ain’t no shirk ; 
And both our gals is use to it, but somehow Sairy Jane 
Don't take to it so nat’ral as Jerushy, that is plain. 


And sence she’s been to boardin’ school she kind er thinks it 
ain't 

Quite so genteel] to cook and wash as 'tisto read and paint, 

Or set in the best settin’ room dressed up o’ afternoons, 

’N practisin’, on our new pianny, all her fancy tunes. 


But Jerushy somehow’s always busy ’t one thing or another, 
A seein’ about the housework, or a helpin’ of her mother; 
She never hires no sewin’ done, she runs her own machine, 
And yet with all her workin’ reads a good deal in between. 


* You've noticed what a difference there was in them two 
gals"’? 

Wal, yes, Jerushy’s face, to most folks, ain’t so fair as Sal's ; 

And Sally is more showy, with her city ways and clothes, 

’N it's nat’ral that of the two she'd take best with the beaux. 


Wal, Sairy Jane is bright and smart and pretty, I'll allow, 

’N if she ain't so useful—What? don’t tell me, John! Wal, now! 
You like Jerushy better; and—and what's that ye say ? 
You've come to ask for my consent to give my gal away ? 


Why, John, 'f I'd seen the angel Gabriel comin’ through the 
skies, = 

I really think I couidn’t a been more chock full o’ surprise; 

And yet now that I think on’t, it kind er strikes me too, 

I've heered Jerush’ say so’thin’ about her likin’ you. 


Wal, John, so far as I’m concerned, I can't say ’s I object, 
And her mother won't do nothin’ to hinder, I expect; 

But it’s so kind er sudden, it most takes my breath away, 
When Sairy Jane hears on’t I wonder what on airth she'll say. 


Don't go yet, John, set down a spell, it ain't so very late, 

Here is Jerushy comin’ now through the back garden gate; 

“Wal, wal, young woman, where ’ve ye been, and what d’ye 
think that John 

*8 been tellin’ me about ye here and your sly goin’s on? 

“And ye never said a word to me—ye what? ye spoke to 
mother? 

Wal, I must say she kep’ it dre’dful secret somehow 'n’ other; 

But it’s all right, Jerushy—though I hate to let ye go— 

It's just the way with blessin’s we count most on here below.” 

Wal, John, you take good care of her, she'll make a first-rate 
wife, 

T reckon you love her—love ’s "bout all there is worth much 
in life; 

And riches, you know what the Scriptur’ says of thieves and 
moth— 

I wish ye Joy, Jerushy—John—and may God bless ye both. 


SAUL Ports. 
BROOKLYN, July 10, 1873. 





AUNT KEZZY AND HER FAIRIES.. 
BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 


5 UNT KEZZY’S coming! Aunt Kezzy's com- 

ing!’ shouted a score of girls and boys just 
emerging from the door of the little brown school- 
house on “ Pleasant Hill.” They all ran to meet the 
queer little old lady, and the boys shook hands with 
her, while the girls hugged and kissed her as if she was 
the dearest friend they had in the world. 

“Well, I declare! I do believe you've kissed all my 
breath away!” she exclaimed, seating herself on a 
mossy log under the old pines that shaded the school- 
house. ‘And how are you getting along in school, 
dears?” 

“Oh, finely, auntie. Do come in sometime and hear 
us spell and parse, and see how well we behave.” 

“Ah, you rogues, you behaved badly enough when 
I visited you last.” 

“Well, you know, we had such a horrid teacher 
then, we couldn’t help being ugly.” 

“I'm glad indeed if you are doing better now. What 





do you suppose I climbed this steep hill for this sultry 
afternoon, instead of sitting quietly in my cool porch, 
as a woman of.my age ought to?” 

“ For something good, I'll warrant,’ said Joe Allen. 

‘Well, I'll tell you, dears. I went in to sit awhile 
with Grandpa and Grandma Brown this afternoon, 
and, oh, it was just dreadful there! We have all got 
our spring cleaning out of the way long ago, and our 
homes, inside and out, all sweet and clean. But you 
know Grandma Brown has the rheumatism in her 
hands and arms, 80 she can hardly use them. They are 
too poor to hire any help, and haven't a child or chick 
in the world to look after their comfort. You cannot 
imagine how uncomfortably dirty that house is; and 
as 1 sat there an idea came into my mind, and I’ve 
come up here on purpose to tell you about it. Suppose 
next Saturday morning early some good friend should 
carry the old folks off for a good long visit, and you 
girls and boys just take that poor old house in hand 
and give it such a cleaning up as it never had before? 
What do you think of the idea?” 

“Tt’s capital!” “May we?’ ‘“ Will you boss the 
job?”’ * Oh, you dear, blessed old auntie, you are al- 
ways thinking up something nice!” The girls fell 
upon her afresh with various hugs and kisses, while the 
boys, big as they were, turned somersaults, and stood 
on their heads until their faces were as red as a beet. 

“Oh, you erazy children! do be quiet!” said Aunt 
Kezzy, with aripple of musical laughter that set the 
robins overhead wild with envy. 

“Of course I'll help. What would such a parcel of 
madecaps do without somebody to keep you straight? 
But now listen. It'll be anything but fun cleaning up 
that filthy old house, only as you do it for Christ’s sake 
and to make the poor old souls happy and comfortable 
for the summer. If you agree to try it, I want to tell 
you now what must be done.” 

“Go on; go on, auntie!" 

“Well, who will agree to bring a pail of nice white- 
wash and a brush, and be responsible for that part of 
the work?” 

“T will,” said Joe Allen, 

* All right, sir.”’ 

“Now if we could manage to raise about a dollar 
and a half, we could repaper that dingy little sitting- 
room.”’ 

“We can! we can! 
“and I.” 

“Well, that’s settled. Ill find out on the sly just 
how much it will take, and have it all ready to whip 
on in no time. There will be a large washing to do, 
for we shall find plenty of soiled bed-clothes and gar- 
ments about the house. I think we had better hire the 
Widow Mahone to do that, if we can manage to raise 
six shillings more.” 

“ Mother'll give me six shillings if I ask her for it,” 
said Mamie St. Clair. 

“But then it won’t be all ovr work. Couldn't you 
each contrive to earn a little money dving some extra 
jobs between now and Saturday ?”’ 

“T can,” ** Yes,’ ** Of course,’ was the general reply. 

“Then we can manage the washing finely.” 

“T say, auntie, couldn’t we boys paint the old black 
shell of a house on the outside? We've got alot of it 
left that father would give me, I am sure.” 

*And we've got some, too,’ said another; “ of 
course we can paint the house. I know how, for I 
tried it on the barn this spring.” 

Aunt Kezzy got up and shook hands with both the 
boys, her wrinkled old face fairly shining with de- 
light. 

“Now that will be grand! The dear souls won't 
know the old place when they get back to it. I didn’t 
dare think of that; but do try it by all means. Now, 
girls, you must be on hand bright and early, with a 
pail, soap, scrubbing-brushes and clean cloths. If any 
of you have a pretty tidy, or any little ornament that 
you can spare, bring it along to brighten up the house 
a bit.” 

“T know what I'll bring, auntie: some white cur- 
tains for the sitting-room windows, to put in place of 
those torn paper shades that have hung there ever 
since I can remember.” 

“That will be very nice. I’m going to stuff and 
cover the two old rocking-chairs, so they will be more 
comfortable, with a hassock for each to rest their tired 
feet.”’ 

“Oh, auntie! you always think of everything.” 

‘Well, dear, by the time you are as old as I, you'll 
have a pretty good thinking cap of your own to wear. 
Don’t forget to bring a lunch, for you won’t find much 
in grandma’s cupboard to eat, I assure you.” 

Then Aunt Kezzy started homeward, accompanied 
by the children, who talked and laughed over their 
own nonsense, until they left the dear old lady at the 
door of her cottage, each promising to be on hand the 
next Saturday morning as soon as the old folks were 
gone. 


**T cau do it first-rate.” 


I'll give a quarter,” ‘‘and I,” 





Keziah Thompson was an old maid—one of those 
dear, blessed old maids that make sunshine and joy 
for every living creature they meet. She was the one 
to whom tired mothers went for help and comfort in 
time of need; who was an angel of mercy by the bed- 
side of the sick and dying; who hushed the wailing 
cry of the new-born babes, and closed their eyes in the 
hour of death. There was not a man, woman or child 
in the village but loved and respected her next to the 
minister. No sooner was one little kindness planned 
and carried out, before the busy woman was on the 





alert for something else to do. And the best part of it 
was, she managed to interest others so much in these 
things that they always had the comfort of thinking 
they had done it all, which suited her exactly. 

Friday afternoon Farmer Jones called on Grandpa 
and Grandma Brown and told them he was coming for 
them bright and early the next morning to take them 
out to his house for a good long visit. It pleased them 
greatly. They assured him they would be ready in 
good time. 

Never was there a brighter morning than dawned 
on that eventful day. The young people were up be- 
times, with everything ready, so they could start as 
soon as Farmer Jones drove away from the door of the 
little old house. At last the moment came, and they 
soon gathered there with their pails of paste, paint, 
whitewash, soap, and sand. Farmer Jones, who was 
in the secret, hurried the old people off, so they forgot 
to lock the doors (but it is very doubtful whether they 
ever did such a thing), so there was nothing to hinder 
them from taking possession, and they commenced 
work at once. A huge fire was built in the rusty stove, 
the boiler and kettles of water put over to heat, while 
two or three other boys proceeded to take up the rag 
carpet and clear the sitting-room of what few articles 
of furniture it contained. After a thorough sweeping 
and dusting, Joe Allen whitewashed the black, smoky 
ceiling over and over again, until at last it was pro- 
nounced really white. Then the girls stripped off the 
remains of soiled, torn hangings from the walls, while 
auntie measured, cut, and fitted the pretty new paper 
she had brought. The room was wainscoted, so it was 
not a hard task, and before noon it was finished, and 
the woodwork, windows, and floor nicely cleaned. 
Auntie’s eyes were everywhere, even while she was 
about this work, guiding, directing, and controling the 
score of busy boys and girls. With the help of a good 
washing-machine and a stout boy to run it, the Widow 
Mahone had made good progress with the washing. 
There was scarcely a thing in the house, from the best 
blue and white bed-spread down to the dish-cloth, but 
was put through that washing-machine and tub, and 
speedily transferred to the lines to dry. Two of the 
oldest boys were at work upon the outside of the 
house, nailing on the loose clapboards and shingles, 
and transforming its weather-beaten sides by a coat 
of light brown paint, with a darker shade of color 
upon the cornice and casings, Which improved its ap- 
pearance wonderfully. By noon they were all very 
willing to rest awhile, and refresh themselves with the 
contents of their lunch-baskets and a generous supply 
of lemonade which the boys had provided for the oc- 
casion. 

Then, giving orders to remember exactly where 
everything in the bed-room and pantry was kept, so 
that each article might be left as they had found it, they 
proceeded with the work. It wasn’t a pleasant task. 
I doubt whether they could have persevered to the end 
without Aunt Kezzy’s encouraging words and smiles. 
But she kept them all so happy with her funny little 
stories and droll remarks, and pictured so vividly the 
surprise and delight of the old couple when they re- 
turned from their visit, they took heart and went into 
the thickest of the fight bravely. The old rag-carpet 
was thoroughly whipped, mended, and nailed down 
again in its place. Then followed the pleasantest part 
of the work. Aunt Kezzy stuffed the old wooden 
rocking-chairs, and covered them with a crimson 
merino dress-skirt, while the girls put up the fresh 
white muslin curtains, and tied them back with bright 
ribbons, and arranged the scanty furniture to the best 
possible advantage. Each one had brought something 
—a little home-made bracket, or a picture framed with 
moss or cones—and it was delightful to see how pretty 
the room was when at last everything was done. The 
crimson chairs, with their white tidies in their accus- 
tomed places, pictures and brackets upon the neat 
wall, and a vase of fresh flowers upon the little old- 
fashioned stand. They called all the others in to enjoy 
it with them, then proceeded with fresh courage to the 
unpleasant things which still remained to be done. 
The widow had finished her washing, and was ironing 
and sunning the clothes as fast as they dried. The 
dishes were all washed, and put back on the clean 
shelves covered with neatly-bordered papers. The 
poor old feather-bed received a terrible shaking, and 
sunned itself for hours ona pile of brushin the back 
yard. The straw was emptied out, the tick washed 
and dried and filled with fresh, clean straw again. 
Aunt Kezzy took the bedstead in charge, peering care- 
fully at every crack and crevice, scalding and scouring 
and salting it, until she was satisfied that from hence- 
forth the poor old souls would be able to sleep in peace. 
At last the bedroom and kitchen were as sweet and 
pure as whitewash, soap and water could make them, 
and the tired but happy boys and girls prepared to 
return to their homes. Auntie praised them all, and 
said a few words about the blessedness of ministering 
to the poorest, lowliest ones of earth, as our Savior did, 
which sank deep into their young hearts. 

“Grandpa and Grandma Brown will not be here 
until after dinner Monday, so I will come over and put 
the finishing touch to the work, and be here to receive 
them. I think the dear old folks will want to see you; 
and suppose you all come here after school for a sort 
of pic-nic in the grove back of the house? Bring your 
provisions, a plate, knife, cup and spoon with you, and 
we will have a fine time of it. What do you say?” 

“We say it’ll be real fun! and you are the dearest, 
best auntie in the world!"’ 
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With pleasant “ good-nights,” the party separated 
and went their several ways. 





Aunt Kezzy was in the bright little kitchen when 
Farmer Jones drove up to the door with Grandpa and 
Grandma Brown. They looked at the newly-painted 
house with a bewildered air, and never stirred from 
their seats. 

“Well,” said the farmer, ‘here we are; shall I help 
you out?” 

“ But this can’t be our old house—something’s wrong 
about it someway, but I can’t just think what it is,” 
said the old man. 

“Well, I guess it'll be all right inside; you'd better 
go in and see.* 

Trembling with surprise and wonder, the old couple 
went slowly up the clean, swept path, and were met 
at the door by Aunt Kezzy’s sunny face. 

“Oh! [know now! it’s some of your work!” 

“No, indeed, grandpa! do you suppose an old 


‘woman like me could paint up your house like this? 


But come in, come in and sit down.” 

Aunt Kezzy led them into the cozy sitting-room and 
seated them in their cushioned chairs. 

‘Now, Keziah Thompson, who’s done all this?” said 
grandma, pointing her trembling fmger to the newly- 
papered walls, the muslin curtains, and the trifles that 
adorned the room, then feeling carefully the cushioned 
arm of the chair in which she was sitting. 

“A whole parcel of fairies, grandma, real fairies! 
They are all coming to see you this afternoon.” 

Tears slowly gathered in her faded eyes and rolled 
down the furrows in her cheeks. 

“Well, I’m all beat out! I can’t think what it 
means,” said grandpa. “Idon’t believe it is our house, 
after all; it’s some mistake.” 

** No, indeed! it’s all right, I assure you,” said auntie. 
«Just rest a bit, then Jook about you and see.” 

They couldn’t wait to rest. Excited and curious as 
children, they got up and went out into the kitchen, 
looked at the shining stove, the old clock in the corner, 
the neatly-scoured table and floor, the pure white 
walls, and the blue and white dishes in their accus- 
tomed place. 

It was a treat to Aunt Kezzy and Farmer Jones, who 
stood in the doorway, blowing his nose vigorously, and 
furtively wiping his eyes upon an enormous red hand- 
kerchief, to hear their exclamations of astonishment 
as, hand in hand, they peered cautiously into the little 
bedroom. The same blue and white spread was on the 
bed, the same little clawfooted stand by its head, with 
the ‘‘camphire”’ bottle, box of matches, grandpa’s 
spectacle-case, and grandma’s knitting-work and old 
cap on it, just as they had left them. They went back 
to the sitting-room, took one long look at the pretty 
chairs, and then sat down. 

“Well, wife, it’s nice, ain’t it, whoever's done it?” 
And the old man’s face worked strangely, while his 
wife looked beseechingly at Aunt Kezzy, and said: 

“Do tell us what it means.” 

“T will tell you, dear old souls. You see we all 
know grandma has the rheumatism so badly she can- 
not do much, and we know you have no children to 
Jook after your comfort, so some dear fairies, with 
stout hearts and willing hands, came here while you 
were gone and fixed up the old house as nice as they 
could. They are coming soon to see how you like it.”’ 

** Bless ’em! I hope they will,” said grandpa; “ but 
I guess Aunt Keziah had a hand in it.” 

“Of course I did! I always manage to have a hand 
in anything like thisif I can, but I did very little of the 
work, [assure you. Now, you just lie down and have 
a good rest before the fairies come.’’ She coaxed the 
old folks into their little bedroom, turned down the 
blue and white spread, pulled off grandpa’s boots, and 
tucked them in like the two dear old children they 
were. Closing the door, she slipped down to the grove 
where Simon Martin had put up a long table under the 
trees. She spread them neatly with table-cloths, then 
hurried back to the gate just in time to send the young 
folks softly around the house. Very soon the contents 
of their baskets were tranferred to the table, and then 
auntie set them to work making wreaths and mats of 
oak leaves and bouquets of wild flowers with which to 
adorn it, while she made the tea in the house. They 
placed two chairs at the head of the table for grandpa 
and grandma, and another at the foot for Aunt Kezzy. 
When all was ready auntie woke up the old couple, 
who were having a fine nap, helped grandpa on with 
his boots, wrapped a light shawl around grandma, and 
invited them to walk out to the grove. How their dim 
old eyes brightened up when they saw the pretty girls 
in their white dresses and wreaths, and the fine-looking, 
sturdy boys, with flowers in their button-holes! They 
shook hands with every one, then gathered about the 
table. Every fair young head was bowed while grand- 
pa, with his trembling voice, called down a blessing 
upon the dear hearts who had remembered the old 
folks so kindly. What adelightful time they did have, 
to be sure! Grandma made them tell her all about 
the work, how they had contrived to brighten up the 
old place so. Grandpa praised them, and finally got 
up and made a speech, wherein he expressed their 
united thanks to each and every one, and wound up by 
saying, ‘‘ And now, three cheers for Aunt Kezzy and 
her fairies!’’ The boys made the old woods ring with 
their loud hurrahs, and the girls screamed with 
laughter to see the old man swing his hat and hurrah 
as loud as he could with his weak, trembling voice. 

“Why, grandpa ! you’re making an old fool of your- 
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self,” said grandma, wiping her eyes, and laughing as 
she hadn't before for years. 

*So I be, wife, soI be; but never mind. It makes 
me feel like a boy again to get with such a parcel of 
young folks.” 

Such a jolly time as they had! Finally, the falling 
dew warned them it was quite time for the old folks to 
bein the house; so, after gathering up the fragments 
of the feast, they escorted them to the door of the 
house, where they all shook hands once more and re- 
ceived a parting blessing, after which they returned to 
their homes, well satisfied with the result of their Sat- 
urday’s work. 





THE SWITCHEL JUG. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


ITTLE BEN, old Watch and I had promised 
2 the good house-mother to take the switchel jug 
to the hay-field. Do you know what switchel is? I 
dare say you do not, but be patient and I will tell you. 

The homestead porch is reveling in roses, red and 
white, which dispute possession with a mighty honey- 
suckle vine that has now turned every one of its pale 
buds into a delectable smelling-bottle. The house is of 
gray stone, smoothly joined together and penciled. A 
cool shadow falls from the thick wall along fine turf, 
where white clover blossoms lie asif a fairy had chanced 
tospillan apronful of pearls, which took root and grew. 

The kitchen-door is open, and there is one low step 
down from it on to the grass. No uncomfortable place 
is this kitchen, full of stove-heat and the smell of cook- 
ing, and calculated to remind us of a region we would 
fain forget. The demoniac stove has been banished to 
a sham, boardy place, with great cracks that let the 
secrets of dinner leak out, and the fresh air leak in. 
Uncle Stephen says he can smell dough-nuts a quarter 
of a mile down the lot. 

This best kitchen is a vestibule of coolness, with a 
proper white floor, fly-nets in the windows, and easy 
old-fashioned chairs that fit the tired spots in the most 
eccentric human back. This is where the voracious 
hay-makers take their meals, feeding with a hearty 
abandon that makes the good house-mother groan. 
Every day there is a batch of bread baked, another of 
pies, pans of ginger-bread, and yellow dishes heaped 
with beans, each having a serrated segment of brown 
pork a-top. An old fashioned pan of milk, deep and 
capacious, and creaming all over with the goodness of 


summer feed, is made ready, witha brown loaf, for the 


boy’s last meal at night. These sturdy hay-makers, as 
the poor women folks know to their cost, have a capac- 
ity for “victuals *’ which would have worn out Chau- 
cer’s householder, in whose mausion it “snowed meat 
and drink.”’ 

Now, the house-mother—elderly and spare, with no 
back hair to speak of, or beauty either, but with the 
kindest eyes that ever looked through a pair of spec- 
tacles—is concocting switchel in this cool place, where 
a pleasant breeze stirs the vines at the windows, and 
shakes out invisible clouds of perfume. No poet, as I 
am aware, has ever immortalized switchel in song. It 
is an innoxious and economical substitute for spirits 
and beer, invented by some one of our rural fore- 
fathers,;-who deserves honorable mention for so excel- 
lent a device. She measures out ginger, molasses, and 
vinegar, adds thereto sufficient water, as the cookery 
book says, aud shakes the whole mixture in a large 
gray jug, witha delightfully cooling swash and gurgle. 

Sturdy little seven-year-old Ben isto drag the jug on 
his cart down through the lane. He starts ahead, 
switching his plump legs with a maple bough to make 
“the old hoss go ’long.’’ Watch and I stroll at our leis- 
ure, the former following his ridiculous nose, in a 
manner common to all dogs, and most human beings. 

Who shall describe that walk through the lane? Not 
a straight lane, but winding and sinuous, following the 
sweet-will of the kine, carpeted with softest grass, 
sprinkled over with daisies and buttercups. The bars 
are ready down into the highway. I have only to step 
over the three lowest, and help the cart over, and the 
jug of switchel, and the great bouquet of roses and 
honeysuckle we put in to solace ourselves on the road, 
and finally to pull through little Ben who has stuck in 
the bars, and is kicking with arms and legs both ways, 
like a distracted crab. 

This is a perfect lane, and I hold there is no lane per- 
fect without elder-bushes getting as white as milk, wild 
roses and sweetbriar blushing with rustic loveliness, 
and little thickets of olive green cedars, with small 
paths trodden through them by the hoofs of sheep, 
and tufts of hair clinging to the rough bark where 
cattle have rubbed. You will often find birds’ nests in 
such copses, with white, and blue, and freckled eggs, 
or, better still, young birds, with little shivering, half- 
naked bodies, and great yellow mouths, and flat heads, 
where the old mother exercises squatter sovereignty. 

To scare up a singing thrush or yellow-hammer in 
one of these charming covers, studded with blue ber- 
ries, is a joy unparalleled, and unless you are as strong- 
minded as one of the grim virtues in an allegory, you 
will be apt to turn aside, as we did, in ‘the primrose 
path of dalliance,”’ forgetting those thirsty souls down 
in the hay-field, and leaving the switchel-jug to warm 
its shoulder in the sun. 

During this little episode Ben digs crinkle-root with 
asharp stick, Watch snuffs about a chip-muck’s hole, 
and I engage in gathering white and yellow toad- 
stools, in the vain hope that they are mushrooms. 

No lane is perfect without some tall elms that camp 








along the path, and fling out their shadows right roy- 
ally. There are three here, and one of them has pitch- 
ed its tent directly in the way, so that the cow-path 
trickles round its roots, and everything must pay re- 
spect to the grand old monarch. Its vaulted roof 
springs joyfully into the blue air from a three-branched 
stem curved with a musical flow and rythm, so that 
you look up into the maze of limbs and liquid shim- 
mer of multitudinous leaves, and fancy even in the 
stillness you hear the old tree thinking out a psalm it 
means to chant when the wind comes again to sway its 
boughs, 

Our little procession gets again under way, the big 
bouquet of roses riding top of the switchel jug, until 
we come to one of those leafy nooks that happily will 
occur in all proper lanes. It is a verdurous nest, fit for 
Titania to lie in, and, more than all, a bob-o-link issing- 
ing loud and clear—singing and swinging in the tall 
rye just over the fence. There is a whole werld of 
beauty in green leaves; and here in this sensitive little 
dell, that the slightest breeze sets all aquiver, we have 
sumach, and wild-cherry, witch-hazel, the glossy balm 
o’Gilead with dead white lining, and the strong, healthy 
foliage of the bass-wood, all netted together by a lux- 
urious and lazy grape-vine. What joy tosit among the 
thick leaves on a June day and hear the birds sing, and 
watch the white clouds sail along through a sky of 
stainless blue! 

We bave reached the meadow at last, and a bonny 
sight it is, speckled thick with hay-cocks, and the half- 
loaded cart a-fiecld where the lads are tossing up great 
forkfuls of tanned grass, great patches of shade are 
made by the cocks, and the uncut part of the big 
meadow still carries its pretty fleece, crimsoned with 
the bright growing clover. 

Hay-inaking, the most picturesque of farm work, is 
itself the prettier for a bit of embellishment. There 
should always be, as there is here, on one side a piece 
of woods where the eye loses itself in the clear obscure 
of liquid green depths, and on the other a shallow river 
with bars of yellow sand, fantastic pollards, and be- 
yond fold on fold of softly undulating green, with a 
farm-house roof, and pale blue background of hills, 

Little Ben pitches head-foremost into the first hay- 
cock, with his stout legs in the air, and now Farmer 
Stephen sees us, and comes forward for the drink. Ho 
is a gentle giant, tall and muscular, and broad of girth, 
a little frost upon his brow, and universal benevolence 
beaming from his pale blue eye. A few scattering 
light hairs straggle over his gingham neckerchief. His 
nether limbs are encased in the baggiest of nankeen 
trousers, and the whole outer man, in spite of consider- 
able adipose tissue, is neat and wholesome; for Uncle 
Stephen fulfills a certain critical old lady’s conditions 
of male saintship—* A clean man and keerful of his 
clothes.”’ 

He walked over the earth as if he loved it. An ant- 
hill has no more chance for salvation under his foot 
than a liliputian village had beneath the pedal extrem- 
ity of Gulliver. He is in a noble glow now from labor 
in the sun and sweet-scented air, which lubricate the 
whole being. He takes off his palm-leaf hat, leaving a 
red rim round his forehead, and shows the sparse gray 
locks, wet and shining. 

“ Wal,” says Uncle Stephen, “don’t believe you and 
Ben hurt yourselves hurrying along with that switchel 
jug. The boys are all as dry as a contribution-box, but 
I guess I'll take the first pull.” 

He lifted the big stone-jug to his lips as easily as you 
would toss a rose in the air. I fancied I heard the 
liquid begin to flow and gurgle, down, down, and still 
farther down. He braced himself and steadied the 
jug, and still the home-brewed ran in a steady per- 
sistent stream, until I half expected to see it gush 
out of the square toes of his mighty shoes. 

But nothing disastrous came of it. With a sigh of 
intense satisfaction, Uncle Stephen put down the jug, 
remarking, ‘* That’s what I call a good square drink.” 

He has gone off to comfort his men with the remain- 
der of the beverage, Ben is vaulting over the cocks ina 
distant part of the meadow, and I am left to choose 
where I will sit and enjoy the perfect weather, and all 
the sights and sounds that turn hay-making into a 
summer idyl. There is the tinkle of a cow-bell down 
in the cool sedge by the river, and the insects with 
which the meadow is peopled chirp in shrill chorus. A. 
large American lark has alighted in a tree near by, and 
is pouring out a surprising burst of song in a high key, 
like the note of a bugle. A woodpecker is taking its 
walk abroad, and tapping as it goes, perfectly content 
though it never receive a friendly summons to come in. 

With head pillowed on a hay-cock, and eyes half- 
gazing at the blue sky that gently bends nearer, there 
come sweet oblivious hours, when you know not 
whether you are in heaven, on earth, or in some inter- 
mediate abode of bliss. You wake to find the sunset 
crimsoning to a deep red rose—the giant of battles— 
sending wave on wave of precious color through the 
still air, turning the river bar to ruddy cornelian, the 
old farm-house window to priceless rubies, and bring- 
ing the wan, weary hills out to a fine strong purple. 
Crowns of flame rest on the dark wood; the elms in the 
lane are dripping with red molten gold; it changes 
from glory to glory; the birds whistle, the breeze whis- 
pers, the clouds redden higher and higher until the 
crowning moment is past, and a film of stealing violet 
begins to damp the fires of sunset. Uncle Stephen 
studies the clouds to see if to-morrow's weather prom. 
ises to be “ ketchin’”’ for the hay, and Ben, old Watch 
aud I go and drive the cows home through the lane. 
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Vor. VIIL, No. 5. 








HARRY’S MISSION TO THE WORLD. 


UR little Harry died when he was fifteen 
O months old. We felt then that he had come 
into the world in vain. Wewere ready to ask, “ Why 
did the Lord give him to us and take him away so 
soon?” There was something dreary in the thought, 
that, after a time, we should cease to weep, and then 
only think of him at intervals, and finally be appar- 
ently as much interested in the world and as cheerful 
as ever. Harry had been the light of our home, and 
when he died we were heart and hope-crushed. The 
thought that the neighbors, who all seemed to love 
him, and who were in tearful sympathy with us, were 
in a day or two to take up the light language of busi- 
ness and gossip, and laugh with us and we with them, 
seemed beyond endurance. We were familiar with 
the words of Gospel consolation, and had been in the 
habit of trusting God’s promises and love, yet in that 
hour of blinding grief we got very little from them. 
It was one of the sharp points of our grief that life had 
availed so little to our dear one, and that the current 
of the world’s business and pleasure was to close with 
scarce a ripple over the little bark that had gone 
down. 

» A year has passed, and we find that many things are 
as we feared. We are away among strangers that have 
to be told, if they ever knew, that we had such a dear 
little fellow. We have not seen the little grave for ten 
months. We are becoming interested in things in 
which he has no share. 

Yet every month of his absence has more and more 
convinced us that he did not live in vain. Indeed, he, 
in some sense, began the best part of his life when he 
sickened and died. The kind friends had just put the 
last shovelfull of earth on his grave when, knowing 
that we would find a home several hundred miles away 
from it, we said to one whose own babe lay just by, 
“You will not forget this little grave?” ‘‘ Not while I 
remember where my own little one lies,” was the re- 
ply. Until the snows came, fresh flowers, bestowed by 
kindly hands, were not wanting on his grave. Harry 
did not need them, but we did; and the loving little 
fellow, by his brief life, bought for us a friendship that 
has made the world, in one aspect, better and brighter. 

One day, when we were riding in silence away from 
the grave, a cow ventured to remain, cropping the 
grass close by our wheels. Frankie thought it a good 
chance to startle her withthe whip, but one of us said, 
**No; it seems as if I feel more kind]y towards every 
living thing since Harry died.” 

We both felt then, and have fek since, that we had 


been enriched by a sympathy with life in all its forms. f 


It has been like a gift reached out to us by a little 
hand from a heaven that is nearer than it was once. 

On the crowded street we used to look at dainty 
caps and cunning little coats in the windows; now 
scarce a child passes but we look in its face to catch 
some hint of Harry’s features. Often our heats leap 
out toward the little one, and we look in the -nother's 
face to see how happy she is. Sometimes there is an 
answering smile, sometimes a word, and occasionally 
an acquaintance has begun that has done us good; and 


it is as though Harry, who has gone into the abode of q 


friendships and Joves, had come down and introduced 
us to new friends, widening and very much deepening 
our social life. And sometimes it seems as if the little 
fellow takes us by the hand and leads us aside, saying, 
** Here is a mother whose arms are empty.’”’ And, be- 
cause he had been in the world and gone from it, we 
are better able to sit down by her and feel that the 
Lord has sent us to comfort her. 

Our home was pleasant, but since he has gone we 
know what it is to have sacred things in it. There are 
clothes that he wore and things with which he played 
that are richer tous. We try to be, and I believe we 
are, more patient and loving with each other. It is as 
though he were here silently doing more and better 
work in the world than many who live in it. 

For a time we were wont to think that his brief work 
on earth was done. We thought of him as beginning 
his career in heaven. We would sometimes speak of 
the angels grouped around the little one, who, alone of 
his near kindred, had come to heaven; how they 
would pass him from arm to arm, eager to care for and 
caress him. 

We allowed ourselves to think that Christ had been 
longing for him, and had taken him away because he 
loved him so. With this feeling also came the thought 
that because of a tenderer love he belonged more to 
Christ than to ourselves. We even felt honored that 
we should be permitted to call our own one who was 
so dear to the Master. 

The effect of it all has heen to make heaven seem 
nearer, and more a place in which we should feel at 
home. Harry was not long in the world, but it seems 
to-day as if some of the best things we have came 
through him. 

“Harry has helped to enrich our home and our 
lives,’’ we were saying one day; ‘‘it is a little sad to 
think there is nothing we can do for him. How gladly 
we would have shared with him the little God has 
given us.” 

“ But,” it was said, “is not Harry growing up to be 
just as much interested in the world and its needs as if 

* he lived here?” 

If he had a claim on anything here would he not 

gladly bestow it for Christ’s uses? The little fellow 
* has fairly won the right to do something for the world. 
“Qut of the conversation there came a little box, 
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daintily carved and lettered, ‘“‘ For Harry’s Sake.” It 
stands on the mantel shelf. Regularly as our little 
salary or unexpected gifts come into the house, a por- 
tion goes into Harry’s box. If Frankie has two pen- 
nies for sweetmeats, one goes to Harry. From the box 
Harry’s penny goes to the Sunday-school, and he is 
known there. Always when there has been a call for 
Christ’s poor the little box furnishes its share. Once 
there came from it a suit of clothes for a little boy who 
thus got to Sunday-school. Harry gets his birthday 
gifts, sends presents to his little friends, and gives more 
for Christ’s sake than all the rest of us. 

It almost seems as if he were in the house with us 
yet, and we see a possibility that he may serve a better 
purpose in the world than those of us who have been 
permitted to see many years. 

It is a comfort to hope that the influence of the little 
life will be felt after we have left the world, and will 
possibly go down the ages, and come up to him a rich 
crown that he may lay down at the Saviour’s feet. 

L. 





The Little Folks. 











BABY THOUGHTS. 
BY LUCY INGERSOLL. 


GUESS the sunset is God’s paint-box,! 
Don’t you, mamma dear ? 
I wish he'd let me see him paint 
The brooks so silver clear. 


I would love to see him color 
The beautiful blue skies ; 

I think the paint was just the blue 
He put into your eyes. 


I guess the brushes he must use 
Are the little gold sunbeams, 

And when they’re falling from his hand 
We catch their quivering gleams. 


O dear! just think how many paints 
God has with colors bright; 

There’s gold, and blue, and scarlet, 
And purple, and pure white, 


And green, and pink, and violet ; 
But I cannot name them all; 

And how bright he paints the flowers 
With his golden brushes small. 


I guess the birds we see, mamma, 
Are flowers with shining wings; 

They whirl in circles through the air, 
Like blue and scarlet rings. 


And every spring I guess, mamma, 
God sends his angels round 

To scatter through the earth and air 
His blossoms o’er the ground, 


Iam almost sure the little stars 
That glimmer through the night 
Are the stones the angels play with, 

The baby angels bright. 


I guess God takes the buttercups 
And dips them in the sun, 

Then drops them through the meadows 
When the night is coming on. 


I guess, I guess I’m sleepy ; 
Please ask the daisies white 

To pray for me to Heaven, 
For I am tired out to-night. 


The sunny curls are drooping, 
The baby’s day is done; 

Her head sinks softly on my arm, 
Like a second golden sun. 





OUR TRIP TO HIDDEN POND. 
HE long, level lances of the morning sun were 
gleaming through the tree tops when Uncle 
Charlie called us, and the cool air had hardly yet be- 
gun to quiver with the early song of the robins. 

“Come, boys! It’s almost four o’clock, and we must 
be off. Out o’ bed, lazy ones; up with you!” 

One such call was enough, and we were soon washed, 
dressed and down stairs, collecting our tackle, packing 
the lunch-baskets, and eating breakfast all at the same 
time, for we were to go fishing that day to Hidden 
Pond, four miles away, and Uncle Charlie was go- 
ing too! Was it a wonder that we were excited and 
happy? 

Within half an hour the horse and wagon stood at 
the door, everything and everybody tumbled in, and, 
gathering up the reins, Jim, who was to drive, cracked 
the whip merrily, and we were off. 

What a ride that was! The clear blue sky overhead 
showed without a cloud in the golden morning light, 
dew-drops glistened on every spear of grass, on every 
leaf and branch; hundreds of birds, hunting for that 
worm, I presume, which early birds are supposed to 
catch, shot hither and thither about us, or, poised on 
wavering wing, poured out a shower of silvery notes 
that trickled through the quiet air like liquid music, 
breaking at last in little waves of melody in the dis- 
tant woods upon the hill. 

From the farm-houses all along the road odors of 
early breakfasts came creeping forth; the drowsy 
servant-girl might be seen drawing water from the 
well with the long, old-fashioned sweep, that creaked 
dolefully in its single wooden-joint, or the cow-boy’s 





ringing cry came to the listening ear as he drove the 
cattle toward the milking-sheds; while the dogs barked 
vigorously as we rattled past, chanticleer crowed cheer- 
ily, and all the world was waking up. 

Four miles had seemed a long distance as we thought 
of it the night before, but now the road fled away be- 
hind with wonderful ra_idity, and ere the pointer of 
Uncle Charlie’s watch had reached the figure six we 
turned into a little blind lane running through the 
woods, drove a short way and stopped. “Here we 
are, boys,” said uncle, jumping out; “and now for 
fishing!” 

“Fishing?” I repeated, springing from the wagon, 
“but where can we fish? There’s no pond here.” 

‘*Wait and see,’”’ answered Jim who knew the place 
well; ‘it’s ‘Hidden Pond,’ remember, and it really is 
hidden. Follow me; I'll show you where to go;”’ and 
he led the way still farther up the lane, followed by 
us all—Uncle Charlie, Dave and myself. A quarter of 
a mile walk beneath the trees and we stood upon a 
ridge overlooking a broad expanse of rolling land. 

“There’s the pond!” and Jim pointed to a narrow 
sheet of water, beautiful as a dream, which lay nest- 
ling at our very feet, yet so encompassed by hills and 
woods on either side that it was in truth hidden until 
one fairly reached it; “and here’s where we are to 
fish,’ continued he, turning toward an inlet on our 
right. ‘‘Come on!” 

We hurried after him, and soon all were busily en- 
gaged in preparing rods and lines for the coming sport. 
Many were the cautions and instructions that Uncle 
Charlie gave us. “ Trouting,” said he, “isanart. You 
boys may not understand that, but when I say that to 
catch trout one must have some skill, a fair amount of 
patience and perseverance, and a little common sense, 
you can apprehend my meaning. Talk if you wish to, 
but be wary of showing yourselves; fish do not hear, 
but they see. Cast your line lightly, bring your fish 
out sharply, and do not move about much. Fern, that 
stump is a good place; Dave, try the mouth of that 
little creek; Jim, come with me to this log;’’ and hav-~ 
ing so disposed of his forces, uncle marched off to his 
own post, and each began to put in practice the good 
advice he had given us, and try to catch trout. 

How well I remember that hour! The soft sighing of 
the summer breeze through the tree-tops overhead, 
the chippering of merry squirrels in the woods about, 
or the distant cry-of some solitary crow, broke only 
upon the listening ear; while the pure water before us 
mirrored sky and cloud and tree with a wonderful 
distinctness, blurred only when troubled into silvery 
ripples by the quick spring of some frolicsome, fily- 
loving trout, or the sullen plunge of an ancient turtle 
from some log. The snipe tripped daintily along the 
pond’s margin, or flew on swift wing from point to 
point, their sharp, sweet cry startling the anxious 


angler from his sport as they passed, All nature was_ 


at rest. 

For some time we boys met with but poor success; 
but after an hour or more of practice we found our- 
selves doing better, and the speckled beauties began 
slowly to accumulate in the baskets. Mosquitoes ac- 
cumulated too, not in the baskets, but on our faces 
and bands, singing mournfully, stinging terribly, and, 
in fact, so disgusting Dave that he at length threw 
down his rod and retreated in disorder toa little open- 
ing in the woods, where he built a fire and raised such 
a “smudge” that his tormentors were forced to leave 
him; for the dainty fellows don’t smoke. The rest of 
us fought bravely, but by ten o’clock the enemy's 
force had so increased in numbers that we decided not 
to try “ that line’ any longer, and we too were driven 
from the field, with swollen hands and faces; and 
joining Dave about the fire, growled for a time over 
the smarting, burning poison which had been injected 
into our veins. At length, however, quiet restored 
our good nature and calmed our nerves, and at noon 
we cooked and ate a hearty dinner of trout and 
biscuit with a relish which out-door life alone can 
give. Then came a long siesta of rest, and not until 
four o’clock did Uncle Charlie advise fishing again. 

“For two hours now,” said he, “ the trout will bite 
well; so let’s at ’em. We must start home at six, you 
know. Boys, try the inlet again. I will run down the 
shore to an old spring hole where once I captured some 
beautiful fish. Remember not to go out on any logs, 
for the water is deep, and if one of you should get in, 
he’s lost!”” And with this caution he turned away 
down the pond. 

We rebaited our hooks and sought the old places of 
the morning. 

“Jim, are you going to that log where Uncle Charlie 
was?” I asked, dropping my line gently into the 
water. 

**T guess so; there’s a good hole up there.”’ 

“Well, don’t fall in,’ I answered, “nor go so far 
away that you can’t hear us call.’’ And Jim disap- 
peared behind the bushes that skirted the bank. 

The fish bit well. All was silent, save only when 
some one would shout his success or ask some question 
of the friend next to him. I was doing excellently, 
and had taken several tine ones, when the sound of a 
step in the woods behind me attracted my attention, 
and, glancing around, I saw uncle slowly approach- 
ing. At the same time my eye fell upon Jim. The 
log, of which he had spoken and where he was, reached 
far out over a deep, black hole, a most dangerous spot, 
and there, notwithstanding uncle’s advice, at the very 
end of the stick stood the boy, leaning far over in hia 
earnestness and gazing into the water below, 
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I was frightened, and, boy like, shouted, suddenly 
and loud, “Jim! Go back!” 

With the words he straightened quickly up, threw 
his arms wildly out, and toppling over, fell heavily 
backward into the pond! I heard ascream, saw Uncle 
Charlie dash by me, pulling off his coat as he ran, and 
scarcely knowing what I did, followed him. Jim rose 
once or twice, struggled, and went down again; but 
before he disappeared for the third time, uncle was 
near the spot, and with a quick plunge struck out for 
the drowning boy. I waited, breathless, and trembling 
in every limb, Uncle Charlie dove. How long the 
time seemed! 

A robin on a low swinging branch twittered sadly, 
the ringed ripples drifted slowly away on the 
water’s surface, and only the hum of the summer in- 
sects and the beating of my own heart came to my 
ears. Would they never rise? Were both drowned? 
My face blanched at the thought, and I gasped for air 
—but no! ‘There they are! hurrah!’ and with the 
cry Isank upon my knees and burst into tears of joy 
as the stalwart man appeared and turned toward the 
shore, with strong, even strokes, Jim clinging to one 
shoulder, pale, sputtering, and half dead with fright. 
They scrambled up the bank, and the boy sank ex- 
hausted on the green sward beneath the trees, drench- 
ed as a drowned kitten, and sick with the water he 
had swallowed, while Uncle Charlie began at once to 
kindle a fire (A the pebbly beach. Dave came run- 
ning up. 

“Ts he out? Oh, there heis! Why, Jim, Jim, you 
was almost drowned!’ And he threw himself on the 
ground and lifted the heavy head to his arm. ‘“ Are 
you all right now, Jim?” 

“Yes,” faintly responded Jim. 

“Bring him here,” called Uncle. We carried the 
dripping bundle toward the fire and laid him on a pile 
of branches uncle had collected. For some time all 
kept silence, but at last Jim said, “Uncle?” ‘ Well, 
my boy.’”? “I am sorry that I disobeyed you.” “I 
know you are, Jim. But never mind now. You won’t 
go where I tell you not to again, will you? Poor fel- 
low!” and the tears gathered in his eyes as he laid his 
hand e¢@ressingly upon the child’s head. 

“No, Uncle Charlie, I never will. Especially,” he 
added, with a little smile, “if the water is as deep as it 
was there}? FERN, 


PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. ‘ 

To complete this figure, which combines a square with 
direct, inverted and lateral pyramids (single and double), 
three additional letters only are required. These letters sup- 
ply the places of the stars. 

Two letters form the four corners, each alternate corner 
having the same letter. One common letter supplies the 
place of the remaining stars. 

*A*x A * 
AA AA 
. * * 
A A A A 
* APF A ® 

The sides of the double pyramids, the single pyramids and 
the square read backward and forward give the names of 
two men in Bible history twenty-four times. BUNNY. 

WorRD CHANGES. 

Change the first letter of an animal, and make another ani- 
mal; of an animal, and make it an insect; of an animal, and 
make it something the animal does, LuLu D. 

A CROSSWORD. ' 
My first is in love, but not in hate, 
My second in good, but not in great, 
My third in ev’ry, not in many, 
My fourth in queer, but not in funny, 
My fifth is in year, and also in day, 
My sixth is in work, but not in play, 
My seventh in you, but not in me, 
My eighth is in pear, but not in pea, 
My ninth in pen, and also in paper, 
My tenth in ink, but not in taper, 
My eleventh in smile, but not in look, 
My twelfth in poem, but not in book, 
My thirteenth in boil, but not in raw, 
My fourteenth in file, but not in saw, 
My fifteenth in sum, but not in count, 
My whole in the Sermon on the Mount. 

W. D. Bz 








DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 

A beverage. 

A thin cake. 

To revive. 

A piece of land. 
Utility. 


A consonant, WHEELBARROW. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 9 


Biblical Double Acrostic.— 
G og and Mago G@ 
oO nych 


A 
L am B 
G °o B 
Oo meg A 
ra abre y 4 


H — a 


A 
Golgotha, “ place of a skull,” ona ‘Gabbatha, “a pavement.’’—VIVO. 
Poetical Enigma.— 
’ There scattereth oft, the earliest of the yea 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
—BUNNY, VIVO, REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, 
An Apostrophe.— 
* Floral apostles, that in dewy splendor, 
Weep without woe and blush without a crime, 
Oh, may I deepl learn and ne’er surrender, 


Your lore sublim 
"—BUNNY, WHEELBARROW, VIVO. 


A Word Square.— BEET E $s 
ENCH N 
ECLIPSE 
THIM BLE 
LAPBEAR 
ENSLAVE 
STEERED 
—BUNNY, WHEELBARROW, VIVO. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

NEWING on Burtons.—It is bad enough to see a 
bachelor sew on a button, but he is the embodiment of 
grace alongside a married man. Necessity has compelled ex- 
perience in the case of the former, but the latter has always 
depended upon some one else for this service, and, fortunate- 
ly for the sake of society, it is rarely he is obliged to resort to 
the needle himself. Sometimes the patient wife scalds her 
right hand, or runs a sliver under the nail of the index finger 
of that hand, and it is then that the man clutches the needle 
around the neck, and, forgetting to tie a knot in the thread, 
commences to put ona button. It is always in the morning, 
and from five to twenty minutes after he is expected to be 
down street. He lays the button exactly on the site of its 
predecessor, and pushes the needle through one eye, and 
draws the thread after, leaving about three inches of it stick- 
ing up for lee way. He says to himself: “ Well, if women 
don’t have the easiest time I ever see.’” Then he comes back 
the other way, and gets the needle through the cloth well 
enough, and lays himself out to find the eye, but in spite of a 
good deal of jabbing, the needle point persists in backing 
against the solid parts of the button, and finally, when he 
loses patience, his finger catches the thread, and that three 
inches he had left to hold the button slips through the eye in 
a twinkling, and the button rolls leisurely across the floor. He 
picks it up without a single remark, out of respect for his 
children, and makes another attempt to fasten it. This time, 
when coming back with the needle, he keeps both the thread 
and button from slipping by covering them with his thumb, 
and it is out of regard for that part of him that he feels 
around for the eye in a very careful and judicious manner, 
but eventually losing his philosophy, as the search becomes 
more and more hopeless, he falls to jabbing about in a loose 
and savage manner, and just then the needle finds the open- 
ing, and comes up through the button and part way through 
his thumb with a celerity that no human ingenuity can guard 
against. Then he lays down the things, with a few familiar 
quotations, and presses the injured hand between his knees, 
and then holds it under his arms, and finally jams it into his 
mouth, and all the while he prances about the floor, and calls 
upon heaven and earth to witness that there has never been 
anything like it since the world was created, and howls, and 
whistles, and moans, and sobs. After a while he calms down, 
and puts on his pants, and fastens them together with a stick, 

and goes to his business a changed man.—Danbury News. 


JONES.— 
I knew a man and he lived in Jones— 
Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones, 
And he lived pretty muchly by getting of loans, 
And his mules were nothing but skin and bones, 
And his hogs were as fat as his corn-pones, 
And he'd "bout a thousand acres of land, 


This man—and his name was also Jones— 
He swore that he’d leave them old red hills and stones, 
For he couldn't make nothin’ but yellowish cotton, 
And little of that, and his fences were rotten, 
And what little corn he had that was boughten, 

And he couldn't get a living from the land, 


And the longer he swore the madder he got, 

And he rose and he walked to his stable lot, 

And he hallooed to Tom to come there and hitch 

For to emigrate somewhere where land was rich, 

And to quit raising cock-burrs, thistles and sich, 
And wasting their time on barren land. 


So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 

Protesting that folks were mighty big fools 

That ’ud stay in Georgia their lifetime out, 

Just scratching a living, when all of them mought 

Get places in Texas, where cotton would sprout, 
By the time you could plant it in the land. 


And he drove by a house where a man named Brown 
Was living, not far from the edge of the town, 
And he bantered Brown for to buy his place, 
And said that seeing as money was skace, 
And seeing the sheriffs were hard to face, 
Two dollars an acre would get the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 
And Jones he bought him a wagon and tents, 
And loaded his corn, and his women and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it took 
His entire pile, with the best of luck, 

To get there and get him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the ground, 
And he rooted up and plowed it down, 

And sowed his corn and wheat in the land. 


Five years glid by, and Brown, one day 
(Who had got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh), 
Was a sitting down, sorter lazily 
To the grandest dinner you ever did see, 
When one of his children jumped on his knee 
And says, ** Yau’s Jones, which you bought his land.” 


And there was Jones, standing out at the fence, 
And he hadn’t no wagon, nor mules, nor tents, 
For he had left Texas afoot and come 
To Georgia to see if he couldn’t get some 
Employment, and he was looking as hum- 

Ble as if he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he asked him in, and he sot 
Him down to his victuals smoking hot, 
And when he filled himself and the floor, 
Brown looked at him sharp and rose and swore 
That “ whether men’s land was rich or poor, 
There was more in the man than there was in the land.” 
—Macon (Geo.) Telegraph. 


A LayMAN’s GrAcE.—A young married friend tells 
a good joke on himself perpetrated by a little three-year-old 
“pride of the family.” She is the only pledge of love that 
has twined itself around the hearts and affections of himself 
and wife. A few evenings since, a minister visited the family 
and remained until after tea. At the table the reverend vis- 
itor asked the blessing, and the little one opened her eyes to 
the fullest capacity in startled wonderment. She could not 
understand what had been done, and it was with great per- 
suasion that her mother could keep her quiet during the time 
they were at the table. When they left it she walked up to 








Reena eee a 


the minister, for whom she had formed a great friendship, . 


and said: ‘*What did you say at the table before we com. 
menced eating ?”’ ‘* My little darling, I thanked God for hig 
goodness in giving us to eat, so that we might grow and bea 
strong.” “* Papa don’t say that.” ‘“‘ What does your papa 
say?’ “ Papa says ‘Goddlemighty what a supper.’ ’’—Lowell 
Courier. 

—There is a nice old gentleman in Maine who be- 
lieves in getting the good of things while he is alive. He hag 
just erected a large and gorreous monument to the memory 
of himself and wife, though neither of them shows the least 
sign of departing this life for many years yet. Moved atonce 
by artistic and sentimental considerations, the old gentleman 
spends his happy days in gloating over that monument, and 
when the simple villagers assemble to gaze upon it, he is said 
to stand proudly upon the school-house steps and superintend 
the exhibition with condescending and benevolent smiles. 

—At a recent agricultural show in Norfolk one of 
the inhabitants uttered his sentiments on a canvas banner: 

* Of all the crops the farmer raises, 
Or capital employses, 
None brings such comforts and such praises 
Asacrop of girls and boyses.” 

—A country commissioner in the western part of 
Maine, on inviting some lawyers to inspect the new court- 
house, quoted the solemn lines of Dr. Watts: 

“Ye sinners round, come view the ground 
Where you will shortly lie.” 

—It is useless for physicians to argue against short- 
sleeved dresses. The Constitution of the United States saya 
that “ the right to bear arms”’ shall not be interfered with. 

—The eleventh commandment, delivered expressly 


to Congressmen who have aspirations: ‘*Thou shalt not 
grab!” 





OUR OBLIG. 1TI ONS To HOPEFUL 
MEN.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


E OPE is a charming trait in men. There is some- 

thing very admirable in conscientiousness; in its 
depths; in its endurance; in the acceptance of unwelcome 
labor and Guty which it carries with its > is.also in the 
stringency of fear much that is to bem an x It carries 
with it great activity and intense prez But, after 
all, commend me to the sweetness and the inspiration of 
hope. Men who have this faculty largely developed, though 
they have but little education, are children of the daylight. 
They are perpetually alive to that which is sweetest and best 
in life. 

It is true that hope itself has its own peculiar dangers. The 
whole generation of what are called schemers are children of 
hope. They are not balanced by suitable caution, reflection, 
and development. Schemers are pioneers of success. We 
always laugh at them, and never recognize how much we are 
under obligation to them. 

If you are starting in an unknown channel, you are not 
glad of any mishap to him that goes ahead of you; but if he 
run upon a sandbank he is a buoy for you, and you do not ga 
there ; and if another strike some obstacle on the other side, 
you take note of him, and avoid that obstacle. You profit 
by the misfortunes of the two men, and go between them, 
You take the channel which they both meant to take, but 
missed. 

The men who go ahead concoct new schemes, seeking 
something better, laying the foundation for valuable results, 
though they do not reapthem. To be sure, the inventor, in 
his day, received nothing from his invention; but then, that 
invention bore fruit in another man’s hand a little later. 

Here is a man that sought some public improvement. For 
thirty years he has talked about it, and labored for it; and 
nothing came of it during his life-time; but when he died, 
somebody else got the proceeds of his efforts. 

It is the function, then, of schemers to go ahead; to be 
pioneers; to find new paths; to break up the wilderness; to 
prepare the way for those who come after them. We speak 
of them slightingly ; we crown their memories with contempt 
almost; we say of them, “ Well, they had no ballast ; they never 
succeeded.”” If success means to freight one’s own pockets, 
they did not succeed; but if a man has succeeded whose life 
has been a benefit to his fellow-imen, whether it has benefited 
him personally or not, then they did succeed. 

A man made aninvention. He never got a dollar out of it. 
Indeed, he lost all he had in developing it. But it was a 
blessing to others. 

Goodyear, of excellent memory and name, spent many 
weary years, and all his property, in the consummation of the 
discoveries which have blessed, economically, the whole 
world. Fortunately, during the last years of his life, he 
reaped some advantage from them. But suppose he had died 
without making a dollar; would he have lived in vain? He 
would have left the fruit of his thought, and he would not 
have lived in vain. 

A man invents that which economizes force and multiplies 
comfort among the mass of men. The fruit of it slips out 
of hishand. Well, what then? “ Ah!” people say, “so itis 
with the world. The men who think, and the men who create, 
are always thrown into the background, and the unworthy 
come forward and take the result of their living.’”’ 

Woe to that man who feels that he has lived right only 
when he has lived to please himself. Blessed is that largeness 
of mind and heart which enables a man to say, ** I have not 
shaken the tree, but I have planted the tree which other men 
shall shake. I have not dwelt in fair mansions; but I have 
laid the foundations, and done the work underground, which 
other men shall build up and complete. I have never been 
able to reap a harvest, but I have sown seed where no man 
had wrought before.” 

Let me, therefore, speak an encouraging word for the men 
who drift through society, and are said to be “rolling stones 
that gather no moss.”’ Stones that roll ought to have no moss 
on them. They are said to be full of projects and plans, and 
it is said that these projects and plans result, not in their 
prosperity, but in other men’s. They never sit down in their 
own houses and have quiet and abundance; but they are 
giving into the hands of others those hints by which they 
shall build a thousand dwellings. 





* From a Sermon entiticd “ Salvation by Hope,” in Me, 2, Vol. X., 
of Plymouth Pulpit, the week] mphilet iseue of H. heecher's 
sermons, published by J. B. FORD & Co., New York. y A priee, 

If taken with the Christian Union ($3), the two will be sent for ~ 

.00 per annum. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


OCEAN PATHWAYS. 

CCORDING to Van Nostrand’s Engineering 
A Magazine, one of the steamship companies run- 
ning a line of vessels between this port and Liverpool, 
touching at Boston, has set a good example by ad- 
opting the plan known as the “ lane route,” suggested 
nearly eighteen years ago by the late Professor M. F. 
Maury. as a means of obviating the danger of col- 
lisions at sea. This plan designates one course for 
vessels going east, and another for vessels westward 
bound. The part of the ocean traversed by the steam- 
ship lines in their voyages is about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles broad, and it is proposed in 
the new plan to mark out a lane from this fifteen or 
twenty miles broad, which will at least reduce the 
present risks. It is farther claimed that the lane to 
the west will be thirty miles shorter than the route 
generally taken, and some delays from fogs will be 
avoided, as it passes one hundred miles south of 
Cape Race. Another advantage claimed for the lane 
system is that one way it lies along the northern edge 
of the Gulf Stream, where there is an eddy setting 
westward often at the rate of a knotan hour. The 
final argument in favor of the system is that the dis- 
tance from Cape Clear to Sandy Hook will be shortened 
several hours; and although the distance to Europe 
will be prolonged seventy-five miles, compensation 
will be found for this in greater security and the ad- 
vantages of the Gulf Stream and fewer fogs. Con- 
sidering the number of vessels annually crossing and 
recrossing the ocean without especial reference to each 
other’s courses, the number of collisions is very small; 
but oceasionally they happen with terribly fatal con- 
sequences, and any plan or system of navigation which 
has the effect of rendering them practically impossible 
would repdep-ecean travel safer than it is now. We 
hope o ee yth steam and sailing vessels will 
unite in giving-thésystem a fair trial. 


RENDERING FABRICS UNINFLAMMABLE. 


RECENT article in the WV. Y. Times gives a 
long and interesting account of the various 
methods which have been devised for rendering fabrics 
uninflammable, from which we select the following in- 
formation. The importance of such a process is un- 
questionable. The daily papers give frequent instances 
of women and children burned to deata by the ignition 
of their clothing. Some of the garment stuffs now 
manufactured are extremely inflammable, and the 
present mode of wearing extended skirts increases the 
danger of a fatal sacrifice to fashion. 

We owe to two distinguished women some of the 
most serviceable efforts to devise a remedy for this 
danger. Some time ago Queen Victoria requested the 
Master of the Mint, Professor Graham, to superintend 
aseries of experiments with a view to making light 
dresses uninflammable. Many unsatisfactory experi- 
ments were made, until finally experimenting upon 
the sulphate of ammonia it was found that a solution 
containing seven per cent. of the crystals, or sixty-two 
per cent. of dry salt, is perfectly uninflammable. 
Tungstate of soda, which can be manufactured on a 
large scale at a cheap rate, when in solution containing 
twenty per cent., was found to render muslin per- 
fectly uninflammable. This substance acts apparently 
by firmly enveloping the fiber, and in this way ex- 
cluding contact with the air. It is very smooth and of 
a fatty appearance, a property which facilitates iron- 
ing. The following is the formula recommended by 
the Queen’s chemists as the most efficacious and simple 
of application: ‘*A concentrated neutral solution of 
tungstate of soda diluted with water to 28° Twaddle 
(an alkimeter so called), and then mixed with three 
per cent. of phosphate of soda.’’ Tissues dipped in 
this fluid may char or shrivel, but they will not blaze. 

Some experiments subsequently made in France by 
M. Buvert, under the auspices of the Empress Eugenie, 
attracted much attention at the time. He invented a 
fire-proof dress which could not be forced into com- 
bustion, and exhibited it to his imperial patron in the 
park of Compiégne, a cottage having been erected 
there for the purpose. M. Buvert’s Gress was both fire- 
proof and water-proof. He wore a !:elmet like that of 
a diver, with an apparatus for supp! ying fresh air, and 
glasses to see through. At a given +!/nal he set fire to 
the temporary cottage, and went in“ the midst of the 
flames several times with perfectjimpunity. The 
Empress, greatly excited by the : "ne, cried out re- 
peatedly, “Enough; oh, it’s quis*§ enough!” The 
experiment was entirely successfulg“fit M. Buvert did 
not make known his process. g 

Among the French processes we 
of MM. Debereiner and Elsner. 
borax, alum, or soluble glass for %: 
stuffs, but fine light tissues whiclf, 
most liable to catch fire, cannot, 47, 
be treated in the same way. The ne 
recommends the use of a weak sol#* 
zine as the most simple and speedy #5 
lace after soaking in this solution: 
tinder in the flame of a candle witli: 
method has long been resorted to by 
the protection of their dresses. : 

A very simple method is recommendpd by M. Lunere, 
who says that in order to render Nght stuffs incom- 
bustile he has found it necessary merely to mix with 
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the starch used in making them up the half of its 
weight of carbonate of lime, the muslin or other 
material being then ironed as usual. The chalk thus 
added does not injure the appearance, quality, or 
whiteness of the stuff. This process is even more 
simple, as well as more agreeable, than that of M. 
Lawageon, another well-known French chemist, who 
discovered that cotton cloth which has been exposed 
for a certain time to the vapor of burning sulphur will 
not take fire when held in the flame of a spirit lamp. 
For reasons which seem sufficiently apparent, this 
method can hardly be expected to be generally in- 
troduced. 

In a recent paper on this subject, M. Patua argues 
against the use of tungstate of soda on account of its 
expensiveness. He proposes as a substitute a mixture 
of four parts of borax and three of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, dissolved in twenty or thirty parts of water. 
Into this mixture the article is to be dipped, and when 
dried it will be comparatively uninflammable. 

The latest method of effecting this object, as de- 
scribed in one of the foreign technical journals, 
depends for its principle on the exclusion of oxygen, 
thereby preventing the spread of the flame; so that, 
although the fire may actually consume the material 
which has become ignited, it cannot be propagated or 
extended, The substance used in this new process is 
said to consist of equal quantities of chloride of calcium 
and acetate of lime, which are treated in a particular 
way, resulting in the formation of crystals which are 
mixed with the starch used in stiffening fabrics of any 
kind. We have not yet seen full details of this process 
and its results; but it is probable, judging from past 
experience, that the desideratum of a perfect method 
for this purpose is still unrealized. 

CHALK AS FUEL. 

~T is stated, on the authority of Les Mondes, that 

the addition of chalk to coal causes a notable 

economy in fuel when the mixture is burned. The fire 

is first lighted with wood and charcoal; then a layer of 

chalk is added, and then a layer of fuel, and soon. A 

fire thus made up is said to last a long time and to give 
out a good heat. 
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New York, July 30, 1873. 


CHROMOS—* BABIES” AND OLEO- 
GRAPHS. 
HOSE to whom the pair of ‘‘ Baby ” Chromos 
are still due will be glad to know what are the 
prospects for getting them. We find that we yet 
owe about 6,000 pairs. The probabilities are (we call 
them probabilities, for ‘ certainties ’’ would be a bold 
word for us to use in this connection, after our pre- 
vious experience) that we shall begin to deliver them 
about the 15th of August; and we shall complete that 
delivery by the Ist of September. 

As we have already announced, we have in New 
York enough of the Oleographs to send to everybody ; 
and the delivery is going on as fast as possible. Those 
who have not yet received them are requested to learn 
from the tabulated statement in the next column (“THE 
PictURE PREMIUMS, Mounting and Delivery’’), just 
what the money they have sent entitles them to; and 
then, if they wish any change made in the style of 
mounting or the manuer of delivery, to notify us. 
Failing to hear from them, we shall send the premium 
according to the amount already received. This de- 
livery must be finished by August 15th. 





OUR NEXT YEAR'S PREMIUM. 

\ 7 E have been thinking about chromosa good 

deal lately; and it is rather pleasant to find 
that our friends are planning for us too. Here is a sug- 
gestion from one of them about the Chromos for next 
year: 

MIDDLETOWN, Ohio, July 15, 1873. 

Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co.: 

Your Ohio friends, as far as I know, and I know a great 
many personally, are all hoping that if you give us a premium 
next year, it will bea landscape. ‘‘The Babies” and “ Little 
Runaway” are superb; but we are satisfied with figures. I 
am confident that a landscape will take better with the major- 
ity of the people now. 





It will interest all our subscribers, as well as our 
Ohio friends, to know that our arrangements for 
next year’s premium are already far along toward 
completion. We are not going to have a landscape, 
however; we are not going to have *‘ The Babies;”’ we 
are not going to have “The Little Runaway.” But 
we shall have something better than either of them. 
Our past experience in the Chromo-business has given 
us an intelligent understanding of what will “ take”’ 
both with the artistically critical, and with the people 
at large; and we have entirely mistaken the popular 
taste if we have not hit the nail on the head in the se- 
lection of our new premium, about which we shall have 
more to say very shortly. It is gratifying to know, 
also, that we shall have enough of these pictures in New 
York before we announce them, to start the delivery 
when the subscriptions ere taken. We shall have paid 
all our old debts, also, and have delivered all the 
“Babies” by that time, 





THERE IS MONEY 
O be made, even in these dull times, by taking 
an Agency for the sale of our Subscription Books. 
Few realize how profitable to the agent the business is. 
2.80 is what one agent actually earned in four weeks, 
and $900.00 in eight weeks was made byawoman. Any 
active, intelligent person, man or woman, will find in 
book canvassing a business in which the profits are sure 
to be in proportion to the tact, activity and fidelit y of 
the canvasser. 
We refer those seeking employment to our advertises 
ment on the second page of this number of the paper. 





WE WILL SEND FREE 


O any subseriber of the Christian Union, a 

specimen number of PLyMoutH PULPIT, a weekly 
pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing, in 
clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELuinwoon’s ver- 
batim phanographic reports of the Rev. Henry WARD 
BEECHER’S sermons in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘“* Plymouth Collection ’’). 

The CHRISTIAN Union, with the gegular Picture- 
Premiums (33.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums. 





TERMS. 





One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture......... « Ba 
F Extra Remittances for: 
i i EE TP ER ee POT ITe can: ee 
NT NONI 5 oo, ccna cnnmabianaseeedisarienassaanen 20 
Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 
by express at expense of subscriber)..............-..- 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......... 25 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 00 





THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 


2. $3.10 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 


3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (27 Or, the chromos “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 


4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. (2 Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and * Fast Asleep,’’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 


5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 


6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic- 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 


CB Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 25 cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i, ¢., without.transfer) by one or more of the following Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western. Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 








BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street and number 
if requisite; town, county, and State invariably. Say also 
whether it is a Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. . 


MovuntTepD CHRoMOs.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “THE PICTURE 
PREMIUMS, Mounting and Delivery,”” above. 

REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three centseor a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





EXPIrRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the money for renewal at ast two weeks in advance, 








